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an Jectric Ra ange 
of such excellence 
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THOUGH the Peninsular Electric Range has been 
before the public only a few months, it has already be- 
come an important factor in its field. 

Built by a stove company of 40 years’ experience— 
with quality as a sole objective—its excellence has com- 
manded the attention of both merchant and consumer. 

Leadership is not reached in a day, but Peninsular has 
passed many milestones on the way. 


The PENINSULAR STOVE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
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SIMPLEX 


SUNBOWLS 


At $5.00, $7.50 and $8.50 lise 

there is a Sunbowl for every 
customer. This year, Sun- 
bowls will have greater sale- 
ability, greater appeal and 
greater value than ever betore. 


SIMPLEX HEATING PADS 
In addition to the standard buff— 





1927 Simplex Heating Pads will be 
offered in attractive shades of pink, 
blue and henna. The new colors will 
be a magnet to your women custom- 
ers. . . Price $7.50 and $8.00 list. 











Ciiseiain 


With new window displays and other ad- 
vertising helps, it is going to be easier than 
ever to sell Simplex Sunbowls and Heating 
Pads this Fall. Now—while you have the 
time—make your plans for featuring 
these quick-selling Simplex items. 
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There’s 
an improved 









ELECTRIC RANGE 


for 


Every size of purse 
Every type of home 





In the new complete line of 
Simplex Electric Ranges, your 
customers have their choice of 
sizes, finishes, and capacities. 
Every number in the line is so 
attractively priced that Simplex 
Electric Ranges now offer values 
that dominate the market. 


Every Simplex cabinet model 
range is all ready for the installa- 
tion of either the Automatic Time 
and Temperature Control or the 
Automatic Temperature Control. 
Now, every Simplex is EITHER 
automatic or non-automatic at a 
moment’s notice. 


Send today for catalog and price 
list on the new Simplex line of 
Electric Ranges. 











if po nationally-known Simplex Sunbowls and Heating 
Pads will make this Fall’s appearance in new dress. 
New exclusive features will distinguish the Sunbowls—new 
colors and new packages will give added appeal to the 
Heating Pads—and new window displays and selling helps 
will make it easier for you to sell both. But there’s no need 


% ¥ ad 


oe sthctashioe 


of telling you how easy it is to sell these cool weather ap- 
pliances—you already know that your customers will walk in 
and ask for them. But be sure you let the public know you 
carry ample stocks. Write for complete information about 
the new window displays and selling helps so that you can 
broadcast the fact thatyouare prepared fortheautumn demand. 








SIMPLEX ELECTRIC HEATING CO., 85 Sidney Street, Cambridge, Mass. :-: 15 So. Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill 
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A New Sales Opportunity 


i merchandising unit shown below attracts the 
attention of every customer, and helps to increase 
the unit of sale from one or two lamps to a carton of six. 


This novel unit is but a part of the “Light Up—For 
Profit” campaign, the new Fall sales activity on Edison 
Mazpa* Lamps. Ask your jobber for further details of 
this sales plan, or see the current issue of the Edison 
Sales Builder. Get ready now for September! 


* MAZDA —the mark of a research service 
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been made by Electrical Merchandising in its 

twenty years of service to the merchants of the 
electrical industry. But no such investigation has ever 
been of greater interest than one recently completed, It 
enlisted the services of the entire editorial staff and it 
covered some twenty-five communities. And these per- 
sonal interviews with some hundreds of retailers of 
electrical household appliances across the country were 
undertaken as sort of a laboratory test of our editorial 
thinking. 

There has been much absorbing evolution in the ap- 
pliance industry. As electrical household devices have 
passed out of their early pioneering stage they have one 
by one come into the class of merchandise. Naturally 
they have attracted the interest of many kinds of mer- 
chants. Department stores have long been in the elec- 
trical business with a growing list of offerings. So have 


Mie surveys and many market studies have 


hardware dealers. So in a smaller measure have furni-: 


ture dealers, garage men, lumber yards and even under- 
takers. Some of them had no previous experience with 
anything electrical. And as a natural reflection of this 
trend, the readers of this magazine have steadily em- 
braced more and more of these “non-electrical” retailers. 


S THE number of readers has grown among these 


“other kinds of stores” as the electrical man so 
often phrases it, we have been watching the methods 
and the success of these non-electric merchants with par- 
ticular interest. One such class we knew well. Depart- 
ment store merchandisers had long been numbered among 
our stanch friends. Also we have been fortunate in the 
presence of a department store merchandising executive 
on our editorial staff, who has brought to the problems 
of the electrical retailer the more mellow experience of 
this older merchant. Some of these other retailers, how- 
ever, have been more uncertain quantities. So not long 


ago we organized a deliberate, thorough and carefully. 


balanced comparative study of electrical dealers of every 
class, for the purpose of contrasting the problems of 
these different kinds of stores. 

It was a splendidly instructive and interesting experi- 
ence for every man engaged in the excursion. The re- 
sult in terms of data assembled was very comprehensive. 
Some of it we have published. More will be published 
in coming issues. Other fruits have taken the form of 
new friendships and broader contacts with many and 
diverse men. But the richest dividend we feel has been 
realized in the crystallizing of a few broad principles, 
that can be easily summed up. 


F OR we have found, that there is no one outstanding new 
class of retailer in the electrical appliance field who can be ex- 
pected to dominate this business. Neither is there any group of 
electrical dealers who are definitely passing out of the picture. 

eadership comes from individuals. And whether they are cen- 


: "TL uey are All in the Same Business 


tral station sales managers or contractor-dealers or hardware or 
specialty or department store men, their problems are common 
problems and their interests are common interests. 


A ND then there is this other fact, that every electrical appli- 
ance 1s dependent upon the two wires that must connect it to 
power lines. It makes no difference in what kind of a store it 
may be bought. The policy and service of the local central sta- 
tion 1s a factor in the sales and every merchant is bound by this 
inherent influence in his market. 


AND electrical home equipment is service equipment that needs 
attention periodically to keep it in use. 


AND electrical selling is promotional selling and some or much 


of it must be carried on by friendly co-operative promotional 
movements. 


AND. electrical merchandising when the larger units are con- 
cerned is specialty selling and involves salesmen who go into the 
home to solicit or to demonstrate. 


A ND electrical appliances are sold on time payments, which in- 
volves financing problems both in the capitalization and the han- 
dling of this time payment paper. 


A ND again the market for all electrical appliances is based on 
and limited not by the population of a community but by its 
number of wired homes. 


So when you:come to ponder it, all these conditions 
form a community of interests that equally involve all 
the merchants who handle anything electrical, no matter 
what or where their stores may be, or what they call 
themselves. Different kinds of merchants may approach 
this class of merchandise from different directions. They 
may come up out of dissimilar backgrounds. They may 
disagree on many details of both policy and practice. 
But if they pursue this market, it isn’t long before they 
find themselves established upon merchandising funda- 
mentals that areialmost identical, and sharing conditions 
that unescapably. surround them all. 


E WERE in no wise surprised, when our much 

travel and conversation and analysis had resolved 
for us this simple and quite satisfying conclusion. We 
had expected it. 

It is to the service of these common interests and this, 
the common purpose of all men who sell electrical ap- 
pliances, that this magazine is dedicated. Our task is to 
bring to the newcomer some of the experience and the 
matured thinking of the old timer and to make avail- 
able to the veterans some of the freshness and initiative 
of the young recruits. 

And therefore we espouse the cause of no bloc. No 
group intent on selfish purposes can make this magazine 
the mirror of its narrow thinking. We stand for the 
broad interests of this democratic electrical community 
that we know so well. We render our service to the men 
now in the appliance business, whether they come 
from the power company or the department store, 
whether they be electrical or specialty dealers, hardware 
men or merchants from any other trade. 





It’s the Ho ME 


~ 


EVEN washer sales for every ten demonstra- 
tions—that’s what this chart, with its black 
lines for demonstrations and red lines for sales, 

shows 1s the month by month average of a successful 
specialty business. It records the activities of 23 sales 
crews of the Stenson Company, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
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D HMONS TRATION 
that Sells Appliances 


W hat it costs the Stenson Company, Inc., sell- 
ing $1,000,000 worth of washers annually to 
maintain a high-pressure sales organization 


ROM pushing door-bells in 1921 to president of a 150- 

man organization and a $1,000,000 washing machine 

business in 1926 is the enviable record of Selmer E. 

Stenson, The Stenson Company, Inc., with headquarters in 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Intimate and continued contact with that battler 
on the firing line, the resale man, is the under- 
lying reason for his phenomenal success, accord- 
ing to Stenson. Because of this rugged Scandi- 
navian’s army plan of organization—Stenson was 
a lieutenant in the World War—his inspiring 

personality; his first hand practical knowl- 
edge of a salesman’s problems; and _ his 
driving power, he stimulates every member 
of six branch houses to that same degree of 
effectiveness as was the case when he di- 
rected a three-man district. 

This would not be possible except for the 
fact that there is a clear line of contact and 
a definite division of responsibility from 
president, through district sales managers, 
office executives and supervisors right down 
to the individual salesman. Neither would 
each of Stenson’s 120 salesmen be selling 

seven washing machines a month 
were it not for the manner in which 
his district supervisors handle these 
men. A strong supervisory plan is 
the keystone of the whole structure. 


“A Man a Day” 


“T have found from costly experi- 
ence,’ Stenson says, “that a crew of 
eight salesmen or less is all a super- 
visor can manage efficiently. I ex- 
pect each crew leader to give each 
man one day a week of his time. 
The supervisor does not have an ex- 
clusive territory—my resale men do 
and the supervisor’s earning power 
is directly proportional to that of his 
men. The schedule of discounts is 
arranged so as to make his job an 
attractive one and supervisors devote 
their entire time and experience to 
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the problem of hiring—or firing— 
men, of training them and of going 
right out with the deserving ones to 
aid in closing difficult sales. Why do 
I say ‘and firing?’ Because I have 
found that an executive who doesn’t 
know when or how to fire a man 
doesn’t know how to hire one 
either.” 

In line with this policy of “sticking 
close” Stenson’s supervisors stand 
ready and willing to travel with a 
new salesman and to close his pros- 
pects for him “as long as is neces- 
sary,’ quoting district supervisor 
O’Callaghan of Duluth, Minn. “If 
you'll close fifty per cent of your 
prospects for the first three months 
I'll close the other half,” this man 
frequently tells a green man. This 
is voiced in a friendly spirit. 

“How long do you father a new 
man?” O’Callaghan was asked. 

“As long as he shows that he has 
the ‘makings’ if it means five months 
—ten days, if he is obviously a flat 
tire,” he replied. 

The wisdom of this plan is dem- 
onstrated by the labor turnover 
figure throughout the entire resale 
organization of less than 25 per cent 
per annum. 


SALESMEN Do NotuHinc But SELL 


The Stenson Company has the ex- 
clusive territorial rights on the 
“Maytag” washer for St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Duluth, Superior, Omaha, 
Council Bluffs, and forty-eight 
smaller towns. The clerical, delivery, 
servicing, advertising and collection 
details of these branches are admin- 
istered by three salaried office man- 
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agers who report direct to head- 
quarters. 

Because of this arrangement the 
entire time and energy of the two 
district sales managers is available 
for field work supervision. Due to 
this same plan of lifting administra- 
tive details from the shoulders of 
anyone connected with the selling 
end, crew supervisors are expected to 
know of practically every demonstra- 
tion arranged for or live prospect 
contacted. The resale men must re- 
port to their immediate superiors at 
two-day intervals, the outcome of 
each of their opportunities for sales. 
If a man falls down the supervisor 
is on the job immediately. . 

“T steer clear of professional float- 
ing appliance salesmen. One of the 
best men I have was a high school 
professor with a life certificate to 
teach in eight states, another a pro- 
fessional ball player, a third a for- 
mer whiskey salesman. In two of 
these cases I practically put the com- 
missions right in their pockets for 
sixty days but it paid in the long 
run,’ O’Callaghan continues. “Most 
of my men are married. Each has an 
exclusive territory with a population 
of about 8,000.” 


HicuH PressurE SALES ExPENSES 


As already mentioned Stenson op- 
erates stores in six widely separated 
cities. The question arises: How 
much additional sales expense does 
this involve? 

Analysis, as shown in detail in 
the tables reproduced with this 
article, indicates that the over- 
head required to compensate the 








A Comparison of the Stenson Expenses with Other 
Retail Operations 
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2 “outside” elec. dealers* ..| 0.60 | 19.07 | 8.30 | 1.62 | 7.61 | 37.20 
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(*) “Electrical Merchandising,” October and November, 1925. 
chandising,’ May, 1927. (4) “Radio Retailing,” July, 1927. 
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two divisional managers, each of 
whom is responsible for sales in three 
cities, is the chief extra burden. The 
first item: “sales expenses” (includes 
publicity) is five per cent higher than 
the average as obtained by Electrical 
Merchandising’s study of the opera- 
tional expenses of forty-three elec- 
trical dealers conducted about a year 
ago. Executive costs are lower than 
the average by just about the same 
margin. This is due to the large 
volume of business transacted as 
against the cost of operating a small 
central office located in a low rent 
district. 

There usually occurs one or more 
items in any dealer’s statement where 
an arbitrary decision must be made 
when placing it under the proper cost 
heading. 

In Stenson’s statement it was the 
item ‘‘Repossessions,” shown in the 
table itemizing his expenses. In one 
sense of the word this is really a 
selling expense because of the sales 
methods in use in this operation of 
forcing sales and anticipating rejects 
and repossessions. It was so classi- 
fied at first, but reflection later led 
to the belief this was incorrect and 
it was then listed under “Other 
Costs.” In reality it is a bad debt, 
regardless of the methods used that 
might lead to its occurrence. 

The repossession percentage is high 
according to many merchants’ way 
of thinking. Bear in mind however 
that this company forces business and 
expects certain expenses not encoun- 
tered in the ordinary run of retail- 
ing. Used washer allowance, on the 
other hand is quite within reason. 
The salesmen dispose of most of 
their trade-ins at a slight profit. Shop 
expense includes the cost of recon- 
ditioning demonstrators and of re- 
possessions. This averages $5 per 
machine. Delivery expense may ap- 
pear rather stiff. This, again, is a 
result of specialty “high-pressure” 
selling methods and fully justified, 
according to Mr. Stenson, by the ag- 
gregate volume obtained and _ net 
profit secured which, it is understood, 
is not less than six per cent. 

Total expenses of the Stenson 
Company are seven per cent higher 
than the average retail electrical 
store. This is fully compensated for 
by the “spread” which volume sales 
permits the manufacturer to grant 
a distributor of this type. The added 
cost of branch store operation does 
not appear to be a serious problem. 

The Stenson operation is sound 
and compares favorably with other 
retail operations shows. Of course it 
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Stenson’s Operating Costs 


Broken Down into “Electrical Merchandising’s” 
Standard Expense Classification 





The Stenson Operating 





Electrical Merchandising’s Standard 











Statement Cost Classification 
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Repossessions........ i | eer Serer e, Vere veer 2.86 | 2.86 
Ewecttive........... yt en Seer OP scsi 0.99 
eee Ee) ESO beseech cas dica mesa ces 1.54 
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Used washer allowance 0.87 |...... a nee Sere rere 0.87 
Travelling expense.... 0.27 |......|....... eee beiersntlates 0.27 
Telephone expense.... 0.22 |......]....... Re is xan ees 0.22 
bepress ame eames... 0.97 |... 2...) ces feces ceed. 0.37 | 0.37 
Stationery, office 
suppnes........... ee Sere Pe boc tag hess 0.55 
Shop expense........ i Meee ereeereree | eeesee ic a en 1.64 
Collector salaries. .... A Ee OPE r ee LL ee cone 0.68 
Delivery expense..... i 4 ee ye Lee Lee eee 2.48 
Office salaries........ (-  . e eeeeares 4 es Seen 2.69 
Miscellaneous expense 1.83 |......|.....-.)....-sfoeee 1.83 | 1.83 
; ees 34.79 | 1.54 | 20.58 | 5.40 | 1.64 | 5.06 |34.22 


























(*) Includes advertising. 


because of inability to secure separate amounts of advertising and selling. 


(£) Separated in standard classification but coupled here 


(+) Not 


properly classified as an item of expense, but added to cost of goods, reducing gross 
margin. This brings total expense down to 34.22. 
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is more costly than the central sta- 
tions or the electrical dealers, largely 
because it is MORE INTENSIVE. 
The increased cost is almost entirely 
in Selling and Publicity. Compar- 
ing it with three other “outside” op- 
erations as published in Electrical 
Merchandising we find it much more 
efficient. Stenson has a less than 
normal occupancy charge and a very 
reasonable administrative expense. 
He is high on miscellaneous costs, 
due to a high repossession charge, 
and of course has a substantial sell- 
ing and publicity expense. 

All costs with the exception of 
office administration, rent, light, in- 
surance, and executive expense and 
a few other small items are based 
on a commission and piece time or 
a unit basis of compensation, so 
amount to exactly the same thing 
in all locations. 

The cost of selling a washing ma- 








chine in Omaha or Duluth is exactly 
the same as in the Twin Cities. De- 
liveries, service, and shop work are 
all on a unit basis and cost the same 
everywhere. Rent and light, and 
office administration may vary 
slightly, but not enough to make any 
great difference. The only item 
that would not be in line is the ex- 
ecutive item. However, this is 
allocated under the various branches 
in about the same proportion as sales 
bear to every other branch. 


THE Recorps AT HEADQUARTERS 
STIMULATE SALES 


For the purpose of keeping sales 
records “on top” and of stimulating 
sales activities, Sterison divides his 
business year into 24 even periods. 
“A month is too long a time in which 
to sustain interest and fever heat in 
sales contests,” he declares. “I have 
found that 50 per cent of the pro- 
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ductive effort comes during the last 
week of any sales contest; therefore, 
I have shortened the period of these 
necessary adjuncts to volume busi- 
ness, and obtained a much better con- 
trol over my men by doing it. By 
this system I can run one of the 
standard sales contest stunts every 
other two weeks, allowing a necessary 
period for normal efforts between 
spurts and obtain a far greater total 
volume of sales than was the former 
result when I ran these contests every 
month, one on the heels of its pred- 
ecessor.” 

This thirty-six-year old outstand- 
ing figure in the washing machine 
world has just completed a system 
of recording charts which will por- 
tray graphically the progress of each 
individual salesman, of each super- 
visor’s territory and of each major 
sales divisions daily. These records 
of the entire territorial operations 
will be kept not only in Mr. Stenson’s 
office but in the office of each dis- 
trict manager. They will serve, 
therefore, as a constant reminder to 
every employee of his own standing 
and of the relative position of each 
division in the organization. 

Stenson buys washing machines in 
carload lots. They are delivered di- 
rect to his warehouse unloading 
platform at Midway, Minnesota. 

The writer of this article was 
granted the privilege of inspecting, 
at first hand, the completely equipped 
service and _ reconditioning plant 
which Mr. Stenson has installed in 
his Midway warehouse. Due to the 
efficiency of this reconditioning, 
burnishing, painting and polishing 
machinery, Stenson’s losses in re- 
turned and shopworn washers are 
negligible. 


A WELL-PLANNED SALES 
ORGANIZATION 


Stenson’s is an extremely well- 
planned sales organization. Three 
salaried office managers, each in 
charge of two cities in which the con- 
cern operates take the load of office 
routine entirely off the shoulders of 
two sales managers who direct out- 
side activities in these six towns. 

Under the supervision of the three 
office managers comes such require- 
ments of the business as service, col- 
lections, advertising promotion, de- 
livery, costs and clerical work. Under 
each of the two sales managers five 
supervisors work, in turn in charge 
of groups of salesmen. This latter 
group also includes 110 re-sale men. 

And Stenson’s guiding hand reigns 
supreme over all these. 


























AST year and the year before, 
central stations hesitated to 
stock radio. Though some com- 
panies did merchandise it, records 
show that 88 per cent refused to 
“touch it with a pole.” 

Less than 50 per cent of the 
country’s electrical dealers sold radio 
apparatus in 1926 and the gross sales 
of these retailers and those of central 
station merchandising departments 
represented but 21.3 per cent of the 
total business—the rest of the 
$1,490,000 went into the jeans of 
specialty dealers, music and phono- 
graph stores, auto supply houses, 
hardware, furniture and department 
stores. 

Central stations alone sold but 1 
per cent of all the radio apparatus 
manufactured. Why? 

Central station merchandise man- 
agers were afraid of radio—that’s the 
word afraid. Afraid of service costs, 
afraid because of the instability of 
broadcasting, wary of any merchan- 
dise which might possibly fall below 
the standard of other appliances and 
wreak havoc with public relations. 
Most of them had a_ sneaking 
suspicion, justified or not, that radio 
was not “right,” and central station 
merchandise had to satisfy. 

Question the sales possibilities of 
radio? No, probably none of them 
did that—3,750,000 people in the 
United States clamored for radio sets 
in 1926 and 1927 and paid $365,000,- 
000 to get them—not questioning 
saleability, just waiting. Thus the 
radio business, originally introduced 
to the public by electrical dealers, 
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passed largely out of their hands to 
various other non-electrical outlets. 

There is reason to believe, with 
central stations now merchandising 
radio, such as the Detroit Edison 
Company, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Company, Brooklyn Edison 
Company, Dallas Power & Light 
Company, Georgia Railway & Power, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
Rochester Gas and Electric Company 
and several hundred others, that this 
year, most of the trouble in radio 
has gone. 


ERV ICE, for one thing, probably 
the greatest profit-killer for 
the retailer in radio’s early days, has 
been brought within reasonable 
bounds by the tendency of more than 
80 per cent of the leading manufac- 
turers toward the use of shielding or 
the use of rigid metallic supports and 
panels in the construction of sets. 
Broadcasting, another worry, has 
been taken in hand by the Federal 
Radio Commission and confusion in 
the air is rapidly being eliminated. 
Where serious interference between 
stations operating on similar wave- 
lengths was noted last year the Com- 
mission is bringing order by assign- 
ing like wavelengths or nearly like 
wavelengths to broadcasters operating 
in widely separated cities. Where it 
has been necessary in crowded dis- 
tricts stations operating on like wave- 
lengths have been instructed to op- 
erate on a “split” time schedule, thus 
insuring programs without interfer- 
ence or “cross talk.’ 


According to the Commission’s 









































latest bulletin, for instance, it is noted 
that 454.3 meters is shared by WJZ 
in New York and KFRC in San 
Francisco; WEAF, New York, oper- 
ating on 491.5 meters has no station 
within 10 kilocycles of it nearer than 
WSKC of Bay City, Michigan and 
KGW of Portland, Oregon; KDKA, 
Pittsburgh, operating on 315.6 meters 
shares that wave with distant KPSN 
in Pasadena, California. WGY in 
Schenectady, N. Y., and WHAZ of 
Troy, both operating on 374.8 meters, 
divide time, neither operating while 
the other is on the air. So on 
throughout the entire list of 700 
licensed stations, the Commission has 
reduced interference to a _ mini- 
mum and is still further perfecting 
plans. 

As reported in Electrical Merchan- 
dising for July, 29 per cent of the set 
manufacturers exhibiting at the re- 
cent Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion Show in Chicago made lamp- 
socket sets. More than 50 per cent 
of the manufacturers in the country, 
including those who did not exhibit 
at Chicago, are making such apparatus. 


HIS trend toward lamp-socket 

radio, which has grown on the 
radio industry for several years and 
is surely the safe harbor to which the 
industry has been heading, is certain 
to please radio set users. No longer 
is it necessary to be an “engineer” 
to own and operate a receiver, for it 
is merely a question of plugging the 
set in on the lighting circuit—throw- 
ing a switch. Lighting companies 
furnish the necessary electrical en- 
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1 RADIO 


Vast Sales Opportunity Created by Better 
Broadcast Conditions and Lamp Socket Sets 


ergy as cheaply and as conveniently 
as for other appliances in general use. 
Coupled with the simplification of 
radio for the consumer through its 
adaptation to electric light lines, 
simplified tuning controls, provision 
for the operation of sets with short 
outdoor antennas or in many in- 
stances none at all, and the rapid 
improvement of the appearance of 
sets has made radio more acceptable 
as a staple article for the home. 
Over 15,923,000 of the total number 
of American homes are wired for elec- 


tricity. Four million of these have 
radio sets—11,923,060 prospects not 
counting the thousands, hundreds-of- 
thousands, who will obviously con- 
vert their sets to lamp-socket opera- 
tion or buy new within the next few 
years. And there is an average of 
300,000 new homes being wired 
yearly. 

What part is the electrical dealer 
and the central station to play in 
furnishing homes wired for elec- 
tricity with electrically operated radio 
sets in the future? 
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broadcast interference is happily absent 


—A pleasant evening at home is as certain as the service of the lighting company ana 








L here Are Profits 


to be Made in 


By S. J. Ryan 


Merchandising Counsellor 


HILE only a small proportion of a 
W\ retailer’s total expenses are chargeable 

to buying—about one-eighth—it’s a 
“tail” that sometimes “wags the dog.” Buying 
is the first step in the control of stocks, ex- 
penses and profits. 

It is only natural that in a high-powered 
selling organization relying largely upon in- 
tensive selling at substantial prices, the finer 
points of buying should be neglected and that 
in an organization such as a department store, 
dealing with volume sales and slim profit mar- 
gins, the importance of buying should fre- 
quently take precedence over the selling end. 
But there is a happy medium wherein a more 
perfect co-ordination of these two functions 
of retailing results in a better balanced and 
consequently a more profitable business. 

There are profits to be made in buying as well as, or 
rather in addition to, the profits derived from selling. 

In the smaller businesses, the owner is usually one who 
has had experience in the selling of merchandise or in 
the practice of a trade or profession which eventually 
led him to embark in a business of his own. He is 
rarely versed in the practice of buying and only learns 
the importance of a thorough knowledge of this function 
of his business through costly experience. 

Selling methods apparently are far more nearly stand- 
ardized, considering retailing as a whole, than are buy- 
ing methods; by what I mean, that in any group of 
retailers—grocers, druggists, hardware merchants, elec- 
trical dealers; methods of appeal to the public are quite 
generally the same the country over. Any successful 
selling idea seems to spread quickly and finds a host of 
imitators. Superior buying methods, on the other hand, 
do not receive the same amount of publicity and conse- 
quently are not imitated so widely. 

What is it necessary to know to be a good buyer? A 
thorough knowledge of the particular merchandise you 
deal in, from the raw materials to the finished product; 
markets, by that I mean, resources, new items available, 
prices and terms; the present, and in so far as possible, 
the future demands of your customers; some knowledge 
of general economic and political conditions and an inti- 
mate knowledge of these conditions in the territory where 
you are trading. 

This list may sound rather formidable, especially 
when one considers how many other things it is neces- 
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WISE 


The Man Who Makes 
W hat He Knows: 


1. Knows the fine points of the merchandise he 
deals in. 


2. Knows his markets—available appliances, 
apparatus, prices and terms. 


3. Knows present and probable future demands of 


his customers. 


4. Knows local business conditions from an eco- 


nomic and political stand point. 


sary to know in order to be a successful merchant, but 
in reality it is not as difficult to acquire this knowledge 
as would appear. Most of it is accumulated through 
contact, observation and reading. It is not an easy task 
but one that can be accomplished through hard work 
and perseverance. 

One of the things easiest for the small merchant or 
buyer to acquire is an intimate knowledge of his mar- 
kets. Easiest, because all the information he needs is 
brought to him, either by salesmen or through the mail, 
by letter or trade publications. 

I well remember that when I was in Detroit and even 
after we had built our business up beyond the million 
mark, if a salesman came in with a new washer or 
sweeper, I always carefully listened. I did this, of 
course, because I realized that progress is constantly 
being made and the leader of today is in no wise cer- 
tain of being the leader of tomorrow. 

The small merchant cannot, as a rule, afford to leave 
his business nor spend the money to make trips to some- 
times distant markets, but today that is unnecessary. A 
dealer in electrical appliances, or in radio, or in prac- 
tically any other line of merchandise can find advertise- 
ments setting forth the claims and merits of the latest 
products in the pages of trade publications if he will 
only take the trouble to look for them. A two cent 
stamp will invariably bring sufficient information to meet 
his requirements. x 

Knowledge of general economic and political condi- 
tions which influence trade throughout the country and 
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Money in Buying 
Why He Knows It: 


1. He has learned what to buy in learning how 


to sell. 


2. Maintains contact with all salesmen who vistt 


him and regularly reads trade papers. 


3. Profits by past experience recorded through the 
use of budget systems. Stocks merchandise asked 


for regularly and not occasionally. 


4, Contacts with other retailers in his locality. 


Reads business reviews and forecasts. 


a more intimate knowledge of similar local co:iditions in 
his trading territory are usually possessed by these 
buyers and merchants. This information, however, needs 
usually to be interpreted as to its relation to their par- 
ticular business. This can be secured through reading 
business reviews in both newspapers and trade journals. 

No one is more anxious than I am to leave my busi- 
ness in the office and confine my reading to literature 
more to my liking, but I know definitely that I cannot 
keep abreast of developments in this rapidly moving age, 
unless I post myself as thoroughly as possible regard- 
ing those things that are occurring in my business. 

When I cannot find time to do this reading in busi- 
ness hours, I take it home with me and do it there. I 
cannot conceive of any successful business man possess- 
ing a little knowledge of everything and no particular 
knowledge of his own business. 

I know a great many successful buyers but none are 
men of unusual mentality. They are well-balanced, 
hard-working, persistent men, who keep abreast of the 
developments in their business through constant contact, 
observation and reading. I cannot recall any really big 
merchant whom I have ever met who was not a great 
reader of market reports; in fact, 1 do not see how any- 
one can very well direct a business unless he has at his 
finger tips the information which it is physically only 
Possible to obtain in this way. 

Time is, of course, the greatest single element in mer- 
chandising, and if we grant that the merchant has a 
thorough knowledge of his merchandise and of his mar- 
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HIOUGH 85 
per cent of the 
retailer's expense 1s 
in selling, a “bad 
buy” eliminates the 


possibility of profit 


kets, this will still be of little value to him, 
unless he knows well the present and the, at 
least near-future, demands of his customers. 
We use a different word now for the time 
element in business; we call it Turnover, and 
today we associate successful commercial en- 
terprises with rapid turn-overs of merchandise 
stocks, of capital investments and of accounts 
receivable. The link between a rapid turn- 
over of the foregoing and a knowledge of 
customers and their demands by the merchant 
is clearly apparent. In every store, there is 
a percentage of slow-turning or absolutely 
stationary merchandise, which means slow 
turn-over of capital and stocks, and a percent- 
age of slow-pay or no-pay accounts, which in 
turn means a slow turn-over of accounts re- 
ceivable. The higher this percentage is, the 
worse off you are. 
Many merchants consider a knowledge of their cus- 
tomers’ demands as a selling function and, true, it is 
very difficult for anyone to define where the function 
of buying ceases and the function of selling begins, but 
unless one has this knowledge as a buyer, it makes much 
more difficult his work as a seller. 

This possibly can best be illustrated by assuming that 
all the buying of an operation is done by one individual 
and all the selling by another. Unless there is a constant 
exchange of thought between these two individuals and 
the very closest of co-operation, it is evident that the 
business must suffer. It is quite true that more than 85 
per cent of the expenses of the average retail business 
generate with the selling functions but there is hardly a 
merchant who has not had the sad experience of find- 
ing that a “bad buy” has very definitely eliminated the 
possibility of profit despite brilliant selling efforts. 

Following the “After War” readjustment, there grew 
up in the country a change in buying methods. Instead ’ 
of the retailer purchasing his needs two or three times 
a year, he began to buy in smaller quantities and with 
greater frequency. This is now called “hand-to-mouth” 
buying, and naturally met with the opposition of the 
manufacturer and the jobber. 

-This opposition, it seems to me, is steadily diminish- 
ing as manufacturers and jobbers adjust themselves to 
the changed practices. Adopted generally by retailers 
originally as a protective measure, it has come to be rec- 
(Continued on page 135) 
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Ss NLY 6 per cent of the 
country’s homes have 
servants. This means 

that in 94 per cent of American 

homes, women are doing their 
own housework and their own 
cooking, and although there is 
no question but that electricity 
as a cooking fuel is the most 
flexible, clean and convenient 




























LECTRICAL cooking appli- 

ances must be honestly sold 
and the sales person, when sell- 
ing to women, should appreciate 
the woman’s angle. Women do 
not care about the technical per- 
fections of the appliance but they 
do want to know just how it will 
serve them in the home. Appli- 
ances should be well arranged 
and display should suggest their 
uses. A woman buyer is affected 
by many details not directly con- 
nected with the sale. She has 
natural instincts of cleanliness 
and good form which must be ap- 
pealed to.. For this reason, I 
believe demonstrations are the 
most successful way of selling 
electrical cooking equipment. 

BERNICE BELL 

Director, Home Service Department, 


Northern States Power Company, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Baking cakes and pies, 
steaming vegetables, 
canning fruits and 
vegetables, cooking an 
entire meal for serv- 


mg on automobile 
trips are some of the 
uses to which the 
small cookers and 
ranges can be put. 








that has ever been available, yet it is 
near the bottom of the list of cooking 
mediums used in homes today. ; 

While it is true that in the dis- 
tribution of electric ranges certain 
conditions must be met—and _ these 
conditions of load and cost of opera- 
tion are rapidly being adjusted— 
there is no obstacle to the sale and 
use on central-station lines of lamp- 
socket or lighting-circuit cookers, 
ranges and lighter-duty cooking appli- 
ances. The reason there are not more 
electric cooking appliances in homes 
today is because women simply have 
not been approached with the story 
of electrical cookery; manufacturers 
and salespeople have not yet con- 
vinced housewives of the desirability 
and practicability of cooking with 
these small ranges and cookers. 

Women are, first of all, house- 
keepers, whether the home is an 
elaborately appointed mansion or 
tumble-down shack. The _ instinct 
for home-making and keeping is 
there and it never has been difficult 
to interest women in housekeeping 
ways: and means. They hoard 
recipes and housekeeping hints that 
they will never use but keep on col- 
lecting them just the same, some- 
times for years. 

There are so many applications in 
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the average home for small el- 
ectrical cooking appliances that 
a woman is bound to be interested 
in one or the other of the con- 
veniences a cooker or small range 
affords. The trouble is, that 
these appliances are only “half- 


sold.” The woman’s attention is 
called to a cooker, she hears how con- 
venient it is to use and how inexpen- 
sive to operate, neither of which 
reasons may interest the prospect at 
all—and that’s all the sales effort 
made. What the usual woman pros- 
pect is interested in is what the ap- 
pliance will do: the foods it will cook 
and the variety of cooking operations 
it offers. 

The average lamp-socket cooker or 
range has a versatility that is amaz- 
ing, whether it is used as an auxiliary 
cooking appliance where gas or other 
fuel is used or whether, as in many 
homes, the cookers and the ranges are 
the only cooking appliances employed. 









These small cookers and ranges ac- 
tually boil, broil, fry, bake, stew, roast 


and steam. An entire meal can be 
cooked — meats roasted; custards, 
cake and pie baked ; fruits and vegeta- 
bles canned. The kitchen remains cool 
and comfortable; there is no heat or 
smoke. What more could a house- 
keeper ask? 

Yet how many salespeople are ac- 
tually informed of all the various 
services the device they are selling 
will perform? Does the saleswoman 
herself try out the range? Does she 
take it into her own home and experi- 
ment with it so that she may pass 
along to her custamer all the little 
“kinks” and “hints” that the customer 
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probably never would find out for 
herself, ideas that would make a 
woman a readier purchaser and a 
more contented customer? 

Does the saleswoman keep in touch 
with her company’s home service de- 
partment (if the company has one) 
and find out what tests are made of 
the appliances by the home service 
women and what recipes and food 
combinations are found most satisfac- 
tory? By “half-selling” is meant, 
not only a half-hearted attempt to sell 
the appliance but a half-sale or half- 
summary of the services the appliance 
can render which is, after all, what 
the customer buys and is entitled to. 

In answer to the question, “What 
seems to have the greatest sell- 
ing appeal to the woman and 
gets her to buy a cooker or small 
range when she may already 
have a full-size gas or electric 
range, one central-station 
woman replied: “I believe the 
compactness of an electric 
cooker has a big appeal for 
most women customers. A 
whole meal may be placed in it, 
involving the use of few uten- 
sils. Somehow this idea of 
compactness and neatness seems 
to appeal to many women. Too, 
they feel that they are exercis- 
ing much more economy in 
using the cooker than when 
using the range.” Other cus- 
tomers, it was found, liked the 
cooker for use in summer cot- 
tages. Even the poorest shacks 
at the seashore have at least one elec- 
tric light or outlet and consequently 
the cooker offers to this class of cus- 
tomer a splendid way out of her cook- 
ing problems. Owners of lake cottages 
would have less difficulty renting their 
cottages if the cottages were equipped 
electrically. 

Then the cooker has also a large 
appeal to those who like to motor. 
For instance, one hot dish can be 
taken along to give character to 
the cold picnic luncheon and these 
cookers are large enough to provide 
for several people. Of course, with 
these small cookers, the spirit of 
novelty enters and women like what 
is new, whether it is a hat or a 
cooker. 

In Chicago, where the Common- 
wealth Edison Company has been 
fostering a persistent sales campaign 
on lamp-socket cooking appliances 
which are sold not only from the 
Electric Shop floor but door-to-door 
from the company’s campaign wag- 
ons, salespeople have found some 
points that are helpful in making sales. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


The points featured are: no special 
installation is needed; the cooker or 
small range is especially suitable for 
the flat or apartment since it takes 
up small. space, making a _ special 
kitchenette appeal; it requires no 
watching, being practically automatic ; 
it is labor-saving; there is no heat, 
no smell, no grease, no dirt and it 
is easy to clean; in the cookers and 
small range ovens food is cooked by 
retained heat with consequent fuel 







economy; even heat-distribution is 
provided as opposed to soapstone at 
top and bot tom as in the 
case of non- electrical 
cookers. Natural 1 y, 
as in ev- ery sales 





transaction, the prospect has some 
questions that trouble her regarding 


the device under discussion. Of 
course, every efficient salesperson tries 
to find out as tactfully as possible just 
what these sales objections are. If she 
is successful in learning the custom- 
er’s opposition, the sale is that much 
more easily made. Questions that the 
average shopper brings up most fre- 
quently are: “Do I need special wir- 
ing?” “Will the appliance really 
brown the food?” “Do you really 
bake these things in one of these 


cookers?” “Isn’t the appliance slow 
in operation?’ “Will it burn the 
food?” “Is it as cheap as gas?” 


“Does the food have a _ metallic 
taste?” 

To those who bring up the argu- 
ment that they do not like the taste 
of fireless cooker food, the answer is 
made, that in electrical cooking, this 
taste is avoided because the flavor 
peculiar to fireless-cooked foods was 
caused by the fact that the soapstone 
at the top and bottom of the non- 
electrical cooker absorbed food odors 
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and, when heated again, gave off 
these odors, very soon becoming 
rancid. 

Also, in modern electrical cookery, 
the food does not become soggy as 
in the old type of fireless cookers be- 
cause these cookers are not air tight 
and where there are proper air vents, 
the food will not become soggy and 
tasteless. Of course, with these 
cooking appliances, as with other 
types of household equipment, com- 
mon sense and judgment must be ex- 
ercised in their use and it is the duty 
of the salesperson to point out what 
must and must not be done if such 
instructions are not included in the 
manufacturer’s printed directions. 

The majority of housewives 
will know that it is not practical 
to bake a cake and attempt to 
steam or boil vegetables in the 
cooker at the same time but 
there are some housewives 
who think that an_ electrical 
appliance has not only human 
but superhuman intelligence and 
requires no supervision what- 
ever. It is just as well that 
every purchaser be made to 
realize at the time of the sale 
that a certain amount of care 
and intelligent handling of the 
appliance is necessary to insure 
its continued satisfactory opera- 
tion, as is the case with an au- 
tomobile, lawn mower or other 
mechanical device. 

Much helpful information 
can be obtained by saleswomen 
from manufacturers’ home economics 
departments and from home eco- 
nomics departments of women’s mag- 
azines, schools and colleges and from 
the national Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics at Washington, which issues 
printed matter on household subjects. 

Articles on electrical cookery are 
constantly appearing in the women’s 
magazines, Good Housekeeping, The 
Delineator, Ladies Home Journal, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Modern 
Priscilla, etc., and every woman sell- 
ing household appliances should read 
these magazines carefully for hints 
and ideas that she can pass along 
to her customers. Home Economics 
departments of central stations are 
always trying out new uses of ap- 
pliances and this information should 
be available to salespeople and passed 
along by them to customers. 

Even after a sale has been closed, 
the saleswoman should feel the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the pur- 
chaser is fully informed of the ap- 
pliance’s every use and care. There 

Continued on page 135 
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Appliances 


With Figures on 


Kw.-Hr. Consumption 


ances, particularly those inter- 

ested in heating and cooking 
devices, are always interested in the 
“cost of doing it electrically” and this 
factor is often as important to them 
as the original cost. 

This data, compiled from figures 
obtained by the Electric Bond & 
Share Company, General Engineer- 
ing & Manufacturing Corporation, 
Henry L. Doherty & Company, San 
Joaquin Light & Power Corporation, 
Kentucky Gas & Electric Company, 
Commonwealth Edison Company, 
United Electric Light & Power Cor- 
poration and the New York Edison 
Company, will be of practical value 
to appliance salesmen and also to 
central station men checking up on 
the load-building characteristics of 
particular appliances. 

Central station reports on the 
annual kw.-hr. consumption of the 
various appliances have been averaged 
and placed in the list on this page, 
according to rating. 

Figures used by different operating 
companies differ widely. On clean- 
ers, for instance, the Electric Bond 
& Share properties report an av- 
erage demand for 12 kw.-hr. per year. 
Commonwealth Edison, on the other 
hand, credits this appliance with 65.7 


Pisses: ar for electrical appli- 
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kw.-hr. annually. Elec- 
tric Bond & Share 
credits washers with 6 
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kw.-hr. per year, while 








New York Edison 

finds that each of these devices on its 
lines consumes 31.2 kw.-hr.  Flat- 
irons range from 61 kw.-hr. on Ken- 
tucky Gas & Electric lines to 156 
kw.-hr. on those of the New York 
Edison Company. 

Reports on toasters range from 15 
to 114 kw.-hr. per year; on perco- 
lators, from 15 to 78 kw.-hr.; and 
the same differences are noted in con- 
nection with waffle irons. Heaters 
vary in different estimates from 30 
to 216 kw.-hr., and fans from 27 to 
98 kw.-hr. 


WATTAGE RaTING Not PARAMOUNT 


The inadequacy of wattage rating 
when an idea of annual kw.-hr. con- 
sumption is desired, becomes quite 
striking when appliances are listed in 
order of actual cost of operation per 
year. Regularity of use, as well as 
special power rates applying to cer- 
tain major appliances have a tremen- 
dous influence on annual operating 
cost. 

Portable lamps, drawing perhaps 
one-sixth as much current as an elec- 
tric flat iron, cooker or heater, cost 


very nearly as much as these appli- 
ances to operate because of constant 
use and more or less permanent con- 
nection to the lines. The electric 
hair dryer, a 660-watt appliance, is 
found down the list among 150-watt 
devices and is not much better as a 
load builder than a heating pad, which 
consumes only 60 watts but is used 
oftener. 

Washers and cleaners are not as 
good, from a load-building stand- 
point, as waffle irons, percolators, 
toasters, heaters and cookers, if each 
device be considered as a single unit. 
However, there is a tremendous de- 
mand for these larger appliances and 
a substantial merchandising profit 
which compensates to some degree 
for current consumed. The fact 
that these useful major appliances are 
small current consumers, while de- 
creasing their value to central stations 
as load-builders, is in itself conducive 
to greater consumer acceptability. 

After all, there is much more to be 
thought of in determining the cost of 
operating a home appliance than the 
wattage rating on the name plate. 
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efixturing and Selling 


A lighting exhibition will create sales through 


education in better lighting and better decoration 


this fall. It is a job which all of us, central station 

merchandisers, dealers and manufacturers have 
volunteered for. We have undertaken to provide better 
lighting in the wired homes of the country. And the time 
to plan this job is now. 

To be sure we are at the moment in the vacation period. 
Our customers are still living and playing outdoors. But 
in less than two months cool weather and shorter days will 
turn the lamps on at home again. ' 

Lighting in the home, once electricity was installed, has 
been given little, if any, further thought in past years. When 
lamp bulbs refused to light as the switch turned father was 
reminded, maybe, to get some new bulbs when he came from 
the office. 

That is about all the beginning of the indoor season meant 
to the average family. They replaced the lamps burned out 
—some of them—and let it go at that. 

And yet in the last ten years the average American home 
has replaced and modernized most of its furnishings and 
decorations. The sole and literally glaring exception has 
been the lighting equipment. 

As a matter of course, the average family buys more or 
less new home furnishings every fall. They pick up new 
curtains, a new rug or a new suite of dining room furniture 
to replace the golden oak so much admired twenty years ago. 
But for new lighting, if a floor lamp or a bridge lamp has 
been added, they feel that they have gone as far as needful. 

And above the new dining table still hangs the old light- 
ing fixture. As out of date as the golden oak it once 
illuminated. 

What’s the reason? They don’t know any better. 


Wi: MEN of the electrical industry have a job to do 


O* COURSE there is nothing in all this that is new to 
the men in the electrical industry. We have realized 
it for years. And done nothing about it. But, at last, some- 
thing is going to be done. For the central station companies 
have come forward. They have accepted the responsibility 
of leadership in the lighting trade and, say what you will, 
the power companies are the greatest agency for education 
and promotion in the industry. 

Through the N.E.L.A., plans have been developed for 
refixturing and relighting as many as possible of the eight 
million homes of America that are today using obsolete 
equipment. And just so far as there is developed a local 
response to this national leadership will the transformation 
be wrought. It will be a transformation in the thinking of 
the American home in its relation to the great fundamental 
necessity of light. 


More Needed Than Just Replacing 
Fixtures 


_ Now naturally this is not going to be achieved by 
simply offering the public a new fixture to replace an 
old one. This is a part of it surely. But there are 
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millions of fixtures in use which do not need to be ‘te- 
placed and which do need to be provided with proper 
shades. 

Consider this condition a moment: Up to a few years 
ago almost all fixtures were provided with some kind of 
shade. The trade then developed a type of fixture which 
employed ball type frosted or tinted lamps and made no 
provision for shades whatever. Because it reduced the 
total cost of the lighting installation by eliminating the 
shade, this fixture became quickly and widely popular. 
Millions of the smaller homes erected during the past 
few years are so equipped. 

But about a year ago the lamp companies |.rought out 
a highly improved incandescent lamp bulb of high in- 
tensity, frosted on the inside and pear shaped. It has 
many advantages in illuminating quality, endurance and 
low price. It is the lamp which the public are now buv- 
ing and using to the practical exclusion of all other 
types of lamp. 

This new lamp, when used without shade, produces 
glare. And these lamps are being used unshaded because 
of fixtures designed for another type lamp. 


Glaring Lamps Must Be Shaded 


OMETHING must be done to get these lamps shaded. 

But it is not good sense or good business to try to 
replace these practically new fixtures or to represent to 
the public that these fixtures are obsolete simply because 
the lamps have been changed. Selling proper shades for 
them is certainly sensible and important. Therefore 
getting shades on unshaded lamps should be just as 
much a part of the fall lighting campaign as replacing 
truly obsolete fixtures. 

This need not be a task of any great difficulty either. 
The user of light will adopt better illumination practice 
when and if he is shown what good lighting is. And 
he can be shown. 


How Will the Job Be Done? 


Newspaper advertising, broadsides and house-to-house 
selling will close orders for better home lighting equip- 
ment. But to make this work doubly productive, let us 
first persuade the public to the idea of better lighting. 
For this is often the prime purpose of it all. 

Two methods for this persuasion stand out as most 
logical. Both of these methods have been successfully 
used by the electrical industry in selling appliances and 
both will work when applied to lighting. Both have 
been approved by the Home Lighting Committee. 
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sales for new fixtures, shades and lamps 


First we should stage in every city an exhibition of 
good fixtures and good lighting. Second, we should 
approach the home itself through a home illumination 
survey. Let us run these two thoughts over briefly. 


A Lighting Exhibition 


IKE an electric or a refrigeration show, a lighting 

exhibit calls for co-operation of central station 

and dealers. And like recent successful refrigeration 

shows, it can be held in the showrooms of the central 
station, if desirable. 

It should not be simply a display of lighting fixtures. 
Good designs in lighting fixtures should be exhibited, 
carefully chosen for their excellence both as decoration 
and as illumination. Table and floor lamps of good de- 
sign should also form part of the display. Shades and 
adapters for use on fixtures without shade holders should 
be given prominence and the importance of shading high 
efficiency units driven home. But above all it should 
tell the full romantic story of light. 

Lighting companies and dealers have much of the 
material needed for such an exhibition in their stocks. 
All else that would be required is easy to obtain. 

Publicity elements should be carefully planned. For 
instance, a history of lighting from the tallow candle to 
the gas filled lamp could be easily assembled and would 
be good for a half column news story. Photographs and 
clippings relating to the local companies’ own pioneer 
plants would be of interest. Other historical matter relat- 
ing to lighting and electricity, both local and general, 
can be gathered without difficulty. 


EALERS, as we have said, should co-operate in 

exhibiting and, in order that the show does not de- 
generate into a series of crowded fixture booths, they 
Should cheerfully concede to whoever is running the 
exhibition the power to exclude material that does not 
measure up to the standard of the show. 

Provision should also be made for lectures on illumina- 
tion and on light as applied to home decoration. Many 
companies have home economics and lighting specialists 
who are fully trained for this work. Competent speakers 
can be obtained from outside when this need cannot be 
locally met. 

In brief, a lighting show will require the same kind 
of initiative and hard work that have put over electric 
shows, electric homes, refrigeration shows and selling 
campaigns all over these United States. 
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A Home Illumination Survey 


A survey of home lighting equipment is another prac- 
tical method of showing the user the need of good light- 
ing. It is an idea that has been successfully carried 
through in dozens of cities on appliances. Most house- 
wives will welcome the well informed young men or 
women who present themselves at her door to inspect 
and make a study of her lighting. 

Simple data sheets can be prepared for this survey. 
The number and type of the fixtures in each room in 
the house will be recorded. Also the size and number 
of the lamps, whether or not shades are used, the num- 
ber and location of table and floor lamps will be set 
down—all the facts about the lighting. And while this 
work is being done, data on the number and location of 
convenience outlets could well be gathered. 

Such data sheets filled in for any considerable number 
of wired homes in a city would constitute as valuable a 
mass of information as a utility merchandiser or dealer 
could well ask for. They will provide the facts on light- 
ing conditions and sales possibilities that will enable him 
to base his selling campaign on bedrock. 


ROM the data for each home, recommendations on 

the proper lighting of that home should be made. A 
neat four-page folder showing each room separately 
should be printed. These should be filled in with the 
list of lighting equipment now in each room and the 
additional equipment recommended, the new lamps, new 
shades and new fixtures needed to give adequate illu- 
mination and good decoration. 

If this recommendation folder bears on the cover the 
name of the consumer and the fact that it is a study made 
especially for her home, it will emphasize that it is some- 
thing individual, custom made; a flattering personal 
touch that will help to close the sale. 


Now, Let’s Get Started 


Here are two workable plans for selling better light- 
ing and new fixtures. Other good plans have been de- 
veloped and will be helpful. Still others are being worked 
out and will in their time be tried. The most important 
thing, however, 1s to get some practical plan adopted and 
under way early enough to be reinforced by the natural 
interest in lighting that fall brings. 

It is vital, of course, that all the elements in the trade 
work together to get the better lighting idea over. 

They must pull together and make this coming autumn 
a season of more light and better light in millions of 
homes in America. 
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There are 5,891,510 homes wired 
for electric service in towns and vil- 
lages in the United States of less than 
25,000 population. 

This is approximately 37 per cent 
of the total number of wired homes 
in the entire country. Truly a re- 
markable sales field for retailers of 
electrical appliances—this small town 
market—but to date, no one has 
known how far it has been exploited, 
or by whom. 

Who ts doing the selling job in the 
small town? How much merchandise 
does the average merchant move per 
year and from whom does he buy? 
These and other pertinent questions 
have been answered by 164 dealers in 
farming and semi-industrial centers 
who were interviewed by the editors 
of “Electrical 


What We 
About SMALL “Town 


Central stations, contractor-dealers 
ing 78 per cent of all electrical appli 
towns and farm centers surveyed 


has just completed a survey in seven- 
teen midwestern towns, none of which 
have more than 20,000 people within 
their trading areas and it is found 
that the sale of appliances in the small 
town has not fallen behind as far as 
might be expected. 

Central station figures published in 
Electrical Merchandising for June 
established $23.08 as the annual ex- 
penditure of an average city family 
for electrical appliances. The survey 
from which this figure was obtained 
included cities with populations of 


of all appliances sold. Central sta- 
tions are obtaining 35.6 per cent of 
the total business, contractor-dealer 
24.7 per cent, specialty dealers 18.1 
per cent, hardware stores 8.1 per cent 
and department stores 3 per cent. 
Mail-order houses and other outside 
sources of purchase obtain about 7 
per cent of the small-town resident's 
appliance business and the remainder, 
3.5 per cent, is distributed about 
equally among miscellaneous outlets 
such as furniture stores, sporting 
goods stores, drug stores and other 
retail outlets of 
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Where Small-Town Retailers Buy Appliances 
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centers. 

It is generally thought by the “out- 
sider” that low wages have seriously 
limited buying power; that the ab- 
sence of high-powered sales organi- 
zations common to highly populated 
centers has permitted appliance sales 
to fall far behind those achieved in 
cities. 

However, Electrical Merchandising 
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expenditure of the small-town resi- 
dence customer per year is $18.53. 

Intensive merchandising in the 
highly populated districts has enabled 
electrical retailers to increase appli- 
ance sales per wired home just $4.55 
per year! 

In the small towns visited, the cen- 
tral station, contractor-dealer and 
specialty store are moving 78 per cent 


The average sale of appliances 
per residence meter in towns in which 
central stations did not maintain 
stores was $18.62 for 1926. In towns 
in which they did sell appliances, the 
average annual sale per residence 
customer was $18.53. 
House-to-house selling is not reg- 
ularly practiced by electrical retailers 
in small towns other than by spe- 
cialty organizations. Because of the 
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and spectalty organizations are mov- 


ances sold in seventeen semt-industrial 
by “Electrical Merchandising”? 


facility with which prospects can be 
located and also because of the dif- 
ficulty experienced in supporting out- 
side salesmen in sparsely populated 
districts, not even central stations 
canvas from door-to-door regularly. 
Homeowners would like to own most 
of the appliances offered to them and 
are always interested, but because a 
large percentage are retired farmers 
of limited income or persons whose 
weekly wage is less than $30 they are 
not easily sold. 

Dealers in small-towns sell to peo- 
ple not alone in the town limits but 
also to those who live within five or 
ten miles of the town. For this rea- 
son data included in the tables printed 
in conjunction with this article are 
based on the number of residence 
customers within the trading area. 

Time-payment sales are necessary 
in even greater number than in the 
cities, due to the wage and income 
conditions previously mentioned. 
Customers purchasing from either 
central-station store or specialty or- 
ganization are obtaining merchandise 
on terms varying from twelve to 
eighteen months and the financing fa- 
cilities of central stations have been 
highly effective in obtaining volume 
appliance business. In most instances, 
these central station stores are fi- 
nanced in turn by their central-offices. 

Dealers carried about 30 per cent 
of their own time-payment sale paper, 
using commercial financing companies 
for the balance of this business. 

Purchasing is just as important 
a phase of the small-town dealer’s 
business as it is in larger centers. 
Information as to where central sta- 
tions, contractor-dealers, specialty 
organizations and other miscellaneous 
outlets purchase appliances is shown 
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in detail in one of the charts accom- 
panying this article. In general, 
contractor-dealers purchase minor 
appliances from local jobbers and 
major items from manufacturers. A 
large proportion of the purchases of 
central stations and specialty dealers 
are made from manufacturers direct. 

Rather complete information re- 
garding the proportion of business 


in the various appliances by different 
classes of sales outlets is available in 
the accompanying table labeled “Sales 
by Type of Appliance and Class of 
Dealer.” In this table both individ- 
ual appliances sales by the various 
classes of dealers and total sales ob- 
tained by these classes are shown. 
Of the 164 dealers visited, thirteen 
were central stations, twenty-eight 
were contractor-dealers, six operated 
appliance specialty stores, fifty-two 
were hardware dealers and seven 
were classified as department stores. 
The balance (fifty-eight) were furni- 
ture stores, drug stores, sporting- 
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goods stores, jewelry stores and other 
retailers selling principally minor ap- 
pliances and portable lamps. 

Central Stations, their buying and 
selling activities, were without excep- 
tion directed from central offices of 
operating companies in larger cities. 
Decisions pertaining to the nature of 
the appliance stock of these branch 
central-station stores, sales prices and 
other merchandising policies rest 
almost entirely with the general com- 
mercial merchandising manager of 
the operating company who selects 
the lines to be carried with the co- 
operation of the purchasing depart- 
ment. Branch managers requisition 
their needs and stock shipment is 
made from one of the operating com- 
pany’s warehouses. 

Ten of the thirteen central sta- 
tions encountered displayed electric 
ranges carrying from one to three 
units on the sales floor. The range 
rate in the majority of towns con- 
tacted was 4.5 cents or less per 
kw.-hr. for all current in excess of 10 
kilowatts. 

In towns of 5,000 and under, the 
merchandising manager assumes 
many duties. In eight of the towns 
visited he had but one assistant and 
could not devote all time to selling. 

Specialty Dealers appear to be con- 
centrating on washers, cleaners and 
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ironers or ranges. These organiza- 
tions usually employ two salesmen in 
addition to the proprietor and these 
men spent most of their time in the 
field, the only regular outside selling 
activity in the small-town territory. 
Three of the six specialty stores en- 
countered were found in towns with- 
out central-station stores. Buying is 
done entirely direct from appliance 
manufacturers. 

Contractor-Dealers are obviously 
not fading out of the small-town mer- 
chandising picture. All of them 
maintain substantial contracting de- 
partments and as the small-town 
buyer considers the man who wired 
his house a logical place to buy ap- 
pliances most dealers of this type 
report sales for 1927 about ten per 
cent better than in 1925. Some con- 
tractor-dealers do not push appliances 
however. In towns surveyed contrac- 
tor-dealers invariably permitted their 
appliances. business to become 
secondary to wiring activities when 
a central station maintained a mer- 
chandising store, permitting this 
business to go to the central station, 
specialty dealer if any and miscel- 
laneous outlets. 

Department Stores were encoun- 
tered in very few towns and for this 
reason were not a factor in the ap- 
pliance business in the seventeen 
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evidently more “at home” in larger 
towns and cities, where they sell an 
appreciable amount of merchandise. 

Hardware Stores, selling but 3 per 
cent of the appliances purchased by 
people who buy in small towns or 
district centers, carry few lines of ap- 
pliances. 

Miscellaneous outlets accounted for 
but 10.5 per cent of the total appliance 
sales in the entire survey, including 
sales by mail order houses and other 
outside merchants. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES AND PORTABLE 
LAMPS 


As might be expected in small 
towns 93 per cent of the lighting fix- 
tures were sold by contractor-dealers. 
The average sale per new home, from 
figures furnished by a representative 
number of electrical contractors was 
$95. The fixture business available 
in the 2,000 to 10,000 town per unit 
of 1,000 wired homes is estimated to 
be $3,400 per annum. 

The portable lamp situation, from 
data collected in ten typical small 
towns is as follows: The average fam- 
ily spends $2.57 a year for decorative 
lamps. Fifty per cent of this amount 
is spent with furniture stores and the 
remaining fifty per cent split more 
or less equally between contractor- 
dealers, general and novelty stores 














































































































































































































refrigerators and few of them carry small towns surveyed. These are and central stations. 
Sales by Type of Appliance and Class of Dealer 
Survey of 17 Towns—3,000 to 15,000 Population 
| | 
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The sales talk on water heaters is 
considerably strengthened when a 
unit is at hand on the sales floor. 
Just as a practical demonstration of 
a washer, cleaner or other major 
appliance is the last straw that 
breaks down sales resistance, so an 
opportunity to examine one of 
these devices closes sales. 


Below: Three of Meador’s heater 
sales this year have been to local 
barber shops. 


| Display and Sell 


Hlectric WATER Heaters 


A unit installed on the sales floor of the Meador Electric 
Company, Springfield, Illinois, sold nine installations 


OW many electrical dealers 
display electric water heaters 
on the sales floor? Few, ac- 
cording to Charles Meador of the 
Meador Electric Company; yet dis- 
play is just as effective in the sale 
of these devices as it is in connection 
with other electrical appliances—and 
quite inexpensive to arrange. 
Meador has installed a heater and 
30-gallon tank in a prominent, though 
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out-of-the-way position in his store 
in Springfield, Ill., and it has enabled 
him to sell nine units. Three of 
these installations were sold to local 
barber shops simply because of the 
ease of control, cleanliness, safety 
and even heat afforded. 

All units are sold as strictly elec- 
trical installations. Meador sells a 
heater which retails for $35, charges 
$8 for special circuit wiring and sug- 


gests that the customer have a local 
plumber take care of the necessary 
piping. The plumber’s labor rarely 
costs more than $8 or $9 and this 
method of selling has been highly 
satisfactory. 

Heat insulation of the tank and 
piping is always recommended for 
greater satisfaction, though the unit 
installed in the store is not so 
equipped. 
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BOUT twenty-two years ago, 
At A. Duncan opened a 
little electrical shop in the 
western part of Los Angeles, 
California. Those who knew him 
well enough, told him he had more 
nerve than judgment; and for good 
reason, because his capital was ex- 
actly $15—and a bicycle. 

Today L. A. Duncan directs the 
operation of an electrical concern 
bearing his name on West Pico 
Street, that did, in 1926, more than 
$261,000 worth of business. He 
owns one of the most beautiful elec- 
trical stores in the country; and the 
building is his own and clear of in- 
debtedness. 

Mr. Duncan admits that his 
struggle during the first two or three 
years was rather grim. Obviously, 
he could not stock heavily with $15, 
especially when other incidental ex- 
penses had to be handled. So he sold 
a wiring job, then on the contract for 
that job, he was able to buy material 
enough to complete it. He solicited 
work and delivered his materials to 
the jobs on the bicycle. 

The total volume of his sales and 
service the first year amounted to 
$1,500; and Mr. Duncan declares 
that it was a greater struggle to get 
that $1,500 than the $261,000 of 1926. 

“According to my experience, the 
reason so many men fail in the elec- 
trical business and in other lines as 
well,” he declares, “is because they 
are not willing to undertake the neces- 
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sary struggle to put a retail business 
on a profitable basis. Too many men 
expect to start in business without 
capital, nowadays, and expect to 
make a success of it without denying 
themselves any of the pleasures and 
conveniences they are accustomed to. 

“I gradually got ahead because I 
not only worked nearly all night some- 
times but made a set rule that some- 
thing must be saved out of each 
month’s volume for capital, even 
though it might mean curtailing a 
meal now and then to do it!” 

For a time, Mr. Duncan conducted 
his contracting business from his own 
home. Finally it grew to the extent 
that he felt it necessary to take a 
shop. There was little or no mer- 
chandise carried. 


CONTRACTOR WHO MERCHANDISES 


After moving into the shop, he took 
on a few odd lines of hardware, re- 
lated more or less definitely, with 
electrical service ; and he took on some 
of the few electrical lines on the mar- 
ket at that time. That was the be- 
ginning of merchandising in the 
Duncan shop, and it has been grow- 
ing steadily since. 

Mr. Duncan’s contracting business 
and merchandise sales are about 









BLS ans 


—T hat was L. A. Duncan’s work- 
ing capital when he entered the 
electrical business. Today his con- 
tracting and appliance business is 


worth $261,000 a year. 


equal now. In fact, in 1926 contract- 
ing amounted to about $134,000, 
while merchandise sales totalled about 
$127,000. He is one contractor who 
has seen his opportunity in mer- 
chandising, along with the steady 
building of contracting business. 

Price has never entered into the 
building of his business. Contract- 
ing is secured upon a quality basis, 
with price a minor factor. To com- 
bat price argument, Mr. Duncan con- 
tinually strives to build up pride on 
the part of the customer in workman- 
ship well done. Mr. Duncan accom- 
plished this through direct-mail ad- 
vertising, personal solicitation on the 
part of outside salesmen, and through 
the co-operation of the men who 
actually do the work. 

“The workmen on the job can be 
of inestimable value in satisfying a 
customer and making him a perma- 
nent booster,” declares Mr. Duncan, 
“or he can be just a workman. It 
is largely up to the contractor. Here 
we constantly strive to sell our own 
workmen on the quality of our work, 
by continually reminding them that 
every job must be the best they can 
turn out, or it is not complete. We 
have induced them to see that each 
job is the very best they can turn out, 
by instilling in them a personal pride 
in their work. 

“When a man takes pride in the 
work he does, he is not going to be 
timid about boosting it. The man 
right on the job usually comes in 
closer contact with the customer than 
any of the rest of the firm; and if he 
is proud of his part in the job, he 1s 
going to more thoroughly sell the 
customer on the work than we could 
ever expect to do from the office.” 

Mr. Duncan’s business has grown 
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A distinctive exterior and attrac- 
tive floor display of appliances 
make Duncan’s electric store mod- 
ern in every respect. 


with the increasing acceptance of 
household electrical appliances. He 
has watched closely the coming of 
new ideas, and he has rapidly adopted 
them as a part of his business. That 
accounts for the fact that half of his 
business is in the sale of appliances, 
although this is primarily a contract- 
ing firm. 

“One important thing I have 
learned about merchandising appli- 
ances,’ Mr. Duncan explains, “and I 
don’t think it can be stressed too 
strongly, is that it pays to carry only 
merchandise that is strictly reliable. 
This not only refers to appliances, but 
materials for the contract department 
as well. 


No SHort Cut to SuccEss 


“There is no short cut to success in 
the electrical business. It may ap- 
pear on the surface that there are 
extra long profits to be made in cer- 
tain poor lines. One may think he 
can take them on and in a few years 
make enough money to retire; but he 
wakes up to the realization, in a short 
time, that he is the only person de- 
luded. He learns, sometimes too 
latey that there is no short cut to 
profit in this business. 

“IT have bought only materials and 
merchandise which I know are re- 
liable; those which may be replaced 
without protest and without loss to 
me should they prove unsatisfactory. 
IT buy from reliable jobbers and manu- 
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facturers and feature the lines I 
carry, so that nationally-known names 
will help me to build confidence and 
understanding in my district.” 
When Mr. Duncan takes on a line, 
he goes into it with enough force to 
let his customers know that he car- 
ries it. When radio appeared on the 
market, he believed that it belonged 
in the electrical store. So he stocked 
the best line he could secure. He did 
not conceal this stock away in a 
corner and wait until someone came 
in and asked to be sold a radio set, 
but built a partition on one side of his 
display room and made a special radio 
display and demonstration shop. 
Chairs and lounges were provided for 
the comfort of customers and pros- 
pects. Nobody can come into the 
Duncan store, nor can they look in 
its direction, without realizing that 
it “headlines” radio. Duncan is mak- 





ing money selling radio, and he has 
been doing so for several years. 

He does not employ out-and-out 
specialty men to sell the larger appli- 


ances, like cleaners, washers and 
ironers. He hires his own men, on 
straight salary, to make a systematic 
canvass of his territory; and these 
men are trained to sell electrical mer- 
chandise, not just one special line, 
although they feature a specific line 
on stated occasions. 

“By hiring my own men and pay- 
ing them straight salaries,’ Mr. Dun- 
can explains, “I can train them to 
sell not only the appliance they fea- 
ture at the moment, but the whole 
firm as well. While calling upon a 
prospect for a vacuum cleaner, a man 
often learns that she is in the market 
for an electric toaster, or a radio set. 
He then is able to sell her this item 

Continued on Page 135 
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ORGANIZATION 


How the Public Service 
of Newark, New Jersey, 
business by efficient dir 
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By R. R. Young 


Vice president in charge of sales 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company 


station merchandising, those in 

charge of this activity were con- 
stantly on the look-out for appliances 
to sell which would assist in popular- 
’ izing the use of electric current in 
the home. In our opinion, the 
electric vacuum cleaner offered such 
possibilities. 

Accordingly, arrangements were 
made with the manufacturers of dif- 
ferent types of cleaners to submit 
their appliances to the Public Service 
laboratory for tests. Elaborate me- 
chanical, electric and efficiency tests 
were made and a comprehensive re- 
port on each machine submitted. 
After a study of the test reports, the 
cleaners which showed the greatest 
possibilities were selected and their 
manufacturers asked to make a prac- 
tical demonstration before a com- 
mittee composed of those in charge 
of vacuum cleaner sales. 

Each manufacturer was permitted 
to make his demonstration in his own 
way and was encouraged to set forth 
in full the selling points of his prod- 


|: THE pioneer days of central- 








This Central Station Sales 


From 93 Cleaners in 


ewe commercial office has, in its meter-reading books, the 
name and address of every residence customer, grouped by 
Strects. 

By using these books as a basis, an advertising or sales campaign 
can be intelligently carried out in any section of the city; a mer- 
chandise assistant can direct the work of his department in a 
manner that will insure the whole territory being properly covered. 
Representatives will know who lives in each house approached 
and are so able to call the customer by name, thus securing a 
better entrée. 


EPRESENTATIVES report to their respective offices each 
morning at eight o’clock. 

The Merchandise assistant calls them together promptly at 8:10 
o’clock and directs them as a group, outlining in detail general 
instructions that apply to all and gives detailed instructions to 
each individual. 


ACH representative is given a list of not less than thirty names 
and addresses of customers in a given street or section of the 
city selected by the merchandise assistant. 

Each is also given not less than three inspection cards bearing 
the name and address of users of the particular appliance being 
sold and who live on the same street or in the same section. 

Meetings are dismissed promptly at 8:30 o’clock except the 
Saturday meetings. 


ACH representative is required, immediately following the 

meeting to complete all the office details connected with this 
work and make telephone calls to prospects, so as to be at the first 
address on his list at not later than 9:30 o’clock each day, except 
Saturday. 

From 9:30 o’clock until noon each day, except Saturday, repre- 
sentatives are required to solicit new prospects and sales from the 
customers and users whose names have been given them. 

During the afternoon each day, except Saturday, representatives 
are required to make demonstrations and “back” calls and follow 
up user leads and telephone calls. 


EPRESENTATIVES are not required to report to the office 
in the afternoon. Reports on the previous day’s work are 
given each morning to the merchandise assistant on the form pro- 
vided for the purpose. 
A representative who fails to give this information is considered 
as doing less than a minimum day’s work. 








uct. At the conclusion of the dem- 
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Sold 10,000 Cleaners 


Electric and Gas Company 
built a vacuum cleaner 
ection of its field force 











Schedule \ncreased Business 
1912 to 9,300 in 1926 


On Saturday morning, the merchandise assistant holds regular 
weekly meetings when such subjects as are outlined in the 
pamphlet “Work of a Merchandise Assistant” under “Training 
Representatives” are discussed. Saturday meetings are dismissed 
promptly at nine o’clock. 


ACH representative is provided with a drawer in a cabinet, 
with prospect cards, divisional cards numbered from one to 
thirty-one and one for each month of the year. 

A prospect card is filed under the month or under the number 
representing the day in the current month when the representative 
is to see the prospect. 

All such prospect cards are given to the merchandise assistant 
to be initialed by him on the date that the prospect is first secured 
and also each time the prospect is subsequently called upon. 

For all prospects so filed, a representative is protected for a 
period of sixty days and paid the full commission no matter by 
whom the order is secured. 

If a prospect card is not filed with and initialed by the mer- 
chandise assistant, then no protection is given and the full com- 
mission is paid to any outside representative who brings in 
the order. 

If the prospect card is filed but the prospect is not sold within 
the ‘period of sixty days from the date of filing the card, the 
full commission is paid to any outside representative who brings in 
the order. 


EPRESENTATIVES are required to use the telephone to 
secure prospects at times when they are unable to be in 
the field. 

This applies to periods when representatives are waiting in the 
office, or between demonstration appointments. We make a 
particular point of using the telephone to secure appointments dur- 
ing stormy weather when it is difficult to get into homes. 

The telephone is also used to make appointments for interviews 
or demonstrations in apartment houses where representatives are 
not allowed to solicit. Appointments for calls are thus made 
without conflicting with the rules of the apartment. 


CLERK in the office, who 1s especially assigned to the work, 

is given each day a list of customers whom he calls on the 
*phone for the purpose of securing leads and appointments. 
These leads are divided among the outside representatives for 
following up. 
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Year 


onstrations, certain makes of ma- 
chines were selected to be sold by 
Public Service. 

In making this selection, it was con- 
sidered advisable, because the electric 
cleaner idea was new, to choose three 
types of cleaners: the hose and nozzle 
type, suction type, and the sweeper 
and brush type. 

At the start of our sales efforts, 
sales were made by representatives 
who sold, in addition, other kinds of 
electric appliances. The organization 
was composed entirely of women who 
visited the homes of our customers 
and made their appeal from the 
woman’s viewpoint. They demon- 
strated electric irons, toasters and 
vacuum cleaners, endeavoring thereby 
to create the desire which results in 
sales. In their efforts they were 
assisted by newspaper and circular 
advertising. 

After a fair trial of this method, 
we concluded that the sale of electric 
vacuum cleaners should be made a 
highly specialized effort and that suc- 
cess required high-grade specialty 
salesmen, devoting their entire efforts 
to their sale and in consequence, we 
organized a sales force which devoted 
its entire time to vacuum cleaner 
sales. 

While, when we began the sale of 
electric vacuum cleaners we carried 
three types of machines as has been 
stated in order to take advantage of 
all demands created by manufactur- 
ers’ advertising and give the public 
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choice of types and prices, an analysis 
of the sales convinced us that to se- 
cure volume sales we should confine 
our sales efforts to one machine and 
this we have been doing for several 
years, during which period sales have 
demonstrated the soundness of the 
policy. 

Our vacuum cleaner sales are made 
by what we call appliance representa- 
tives. These are employed on a 
straight commission basis and sell 
only the specialty class of appliances, 
namely: vacuum cleaners, washing 
machines, ironing machines and floor 
scrubbing machines. The number of 
representatives employed has been 
increased from time to time until at 
the present time 102 are employed. 

Before a representative is permit- 
ted to sell vacuum cleaners, he is 
required to attend a sales instruction 
class where he is instructed in the 
policies of the company and is given 
complete sales training. Representa- 
tives are then furnished with sales 
manuals and demonstrating kits and 
are provided, from time to time, with 
educational reading matter. 

Such men are paid on a straight 
commission basis, the commission be- 
ing 15 per cent of the retail selling 
price of all vacuum cleaners sold. 

Realizing, however, the necessity of 
giving new employees an opportunity 
to learn the business, we guarantee 
an income of $125 for the first month, 
with the understanding that if com- 
missions during that period exceed 
the guaranteed income the entire 
amount of commission due is paid. 
Men are therefore sure of an income 
of at least $125 for the first month. 

Some of our representatives earn 
from $5,000 to $6,000 a year; quite a 
large number between $3,000 and 
$4,000 a year and a much larger num- 
ber between $2,000 and $3,000 a year. 

Periodically, we use elaborate and 
attractive window displays in our 
various show windows. We maintain 
in our stores at all times, what is 
known as the “table demonstration” 
and a large number of sales and leads 
resulting in sales follow. 

The appliance representatives are 
allowed to work at the table demon- 
strations in the store one day a week, 
provided they reach a certain quota 
of sales as follows: 

Those in the employ of the com- 
pany for one year: five sales a week. 

Those in the employ of the com- 
pany for six months: four sales a 
week. 

Those in the employ of the com- 
pany less than six months: three sales 
a week. 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


This privilege stimulates the rep- 
resentatives to make their quota, as it 
gives them a day during which they 
will be able to secure a large number 
of leads. 

Competition among salesmef is 
stimulated by a series of quarterly 
cash prizes. A first prize of $100, 
a second of $75 and a third of $50 is 
awarded on the basis of dollars and 
cents value of sales for the quarter, 
a minimum of fifteen machines 
being set. 


SaLes INCREASE IN JULY AND 
AUGUST 
At one time we believed that vac- 
uunt cleaners could not be sold in any 
large number during the summer 
months. Now we know that they can 
be sold throughout the entire year. 
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Public Service Electric and Gas has 
found that cleaners can be_ sold 
throughout the entire year, stimulat- 
ing its sales crew during the summer 
months by means of sales contests for 
which it offers prizes. Sales have 
steadily increased since the company 
inaugurated its merchandising depart- 
ment, rising to a peak in 1923 and re- 
maining stationary at more than 9,000 
cleaners per year since then. 





To prove this to our representatives, 
we established a special prize contest 
during the months of July and Au- 
gust when we offered a series of 
prizes for the largest amount of sales 
calculated in dollars and cents. The 
stimulation occasioned by the prizes 
offered brought sales in the summer 
months up to a par with other months. 
This special summer campaign is a 
permanent feature in our year’s 
plans. Every year the sales increase. 

In addition to the daily meetings 
which we hold with the appliance 
representatives, every three months 
we bring all the appliance repre- 
sentatives to the general office 
and have a big meeting, at which 
time we have as a speaker some one 
who is prominent in the selling game. 
with the others. 
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Rivalry created by competition with 
other companies has been the means 
of greatly increasing sales. As an 
example: we arranged with a central 
station company, the territory of 
which adjoins that served by Public 
Service, for a contest to see whose 
salesmen would make the largest 
number of sales in a given period, the 
winning salesmen to be the guests at 
a dinner to be given by the losing 
salesmen. From time to time, the 
salesmen were advised as to how the 
race was progressing. The increase 
in sales was very large in both 
companies. 

We enter our men in all contests 
with other sales organizations in this 
section of the country. As an 
instance of this, the Eastern sales 
manager of the company whose vac- 
uum cleaners we are selling and whose 
territory covers the states of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
offered a series of three prizes for 
the three largest number of sales dur- 
ing July and August and three prizes 
for the largest number of demonstra- 
tions. Our field force won the three 
prizes for sales and first prize for 
demonstrations. 

Our banner year for the sale of 
vacuum cleaners was 1923 and we 
conducted a unique contest during the 
first six months of that year. Ar- 
rangements were made with the man- 
ufacturer to send the twenty repre- 
sentatives who made the largest 
number of sales for the six months 
period to the factory for one week, 
all of their expenses being paid. 

This trip gave the men an oppor- 
tunity to see how the machines were 
manufactured ; the organization which 
manufactured them, while a school 
was conducted at the factory for part 
time each day, the rest of the day 
being given over to sports and other 
forms of entertainment. 

Of the twenty men who took this 
trip, twelve are still in the employ 
of Public Service: nine are still suc- 
cessful appliance representatives, two 
are selling electric refrigeration and 
one is assistant to our general mer- 
chandise representative. 

We are now conducting a similar 
contest running to August 31, 1927. 
The twenty-five men who sell the 
largest number of cleaners will be 
eligible for a free trip for one week 
to the factory of the manufacturer. 
A minimum of an average of four 
machines a week is necessary [0 
qualify. We allow new representa- 
tives entering our service a handicap 
of a certain number of machines in 
order to give them an equal chance 
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quiries that have been made by 

utilities for information regard- 
ing the methods used in operating 
and of placing on the road the “Edu- 
cational Bus” of the Westchester 
Lighting Company, described in Elec- 
trical Merchandising, December, 1926, 
a résumé of the various items enter- 
ing into the cost of the bus and 
a general outline of its use have been 
prepared. 

Because of the widespread terri- 
tory which this company serves, 
housewives of the county found it 
difficult to attend the daily lecture 
demonstrations given at the com- 
pany’s district offices and thus these 
women had no means of learning of 
the use of gas and electrical appli- 
ances in their homes. The bus, it 
found, served the double purpose of 
bringing these advantages to resi- 
dential customers as well as creating 
a personal contact that does much to- 
ward building good will. 

The educational bus is an old bus, 
remodeled into a trailer. It seats 
thirty-seven persons, the seats being 
arranged along the sides. Part of the 


[: ANSWER to the many in- 
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PERATING an Educational Bus 


remodeling included the removing of 
the engine and the extending of the 
body. The space resulting was util- 
ized for a sink with complete plumb- 
ing arrangement. Two 5-gal. tanks 
placed in the front corners are kept 
filled with water, the water being 
piped to the sink, with the waste 
draining through a hole in the floor 
of the bus to the gutter. A gage on 
the tank indicates the height of the 
water. It is possible to make con- 
nections from the street but so far 
this has not been found necessary as 
the water supply has always been 
sufficient to fill demands. 

Where gas equipment is demon- 
strated, gas connection is provided by 
the curb box found between the curb 
and sidewalk where a gas lamp post 
stood. 


TEN CEILING LIGHTS 


Emergency lights on the four out- 
side corners of the bus are lighted 
every night—two white lights at the 
front and two red lights in the rear. 
These lights are connected to a bat- 
tery automatically charged through 
the street service. If anything should 


fail with overhead lines the battery 
would serve the emergency lights. 
The four ceiling lights in the bus are 
also connected to this battery, while 
six additional ceiling lights in the bus 
have street connections. 

A cupboard built into the side of 
the bus has compartments for the bat- 
tery, gas meter and electric charging 
apparatus for the battery. The top 
of the cupboard is used as a table. 
On the outside of this cupboard, at 
a convenient distance from the top 
and facing the seats, are eight push 
buttons controlling outside emergency 
lights, inside emergency lights, gen- 
eral lighting, electric fans, the sign 
on the roof and the heaters under 
the seats. 

The operating cost of the bus is as 
follows: Street permit, $10; moving 
of bus to a given location, $40; gas 
and electric connections and discon- 
nections, $75; placing and removing 
appliances, $10; incidentals in the 
form of insurance, signs, etc., $10. 

The cost per week of the special 
night-lighting of the bus; 126 kw.-hr. 
at llc. is $13.36. The approximate 
total cost of the bus is $5,600. 
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BETTER HOME LIGHTING 


Miss Grunsky, Pacific 
Coast editor,1s at present in 
Europe, where she 1s mak- 
ing an exhaustive study of 
merchandising conditions 
and methods. This article, 
first of a series to be pre- 
pared for “Electrical Mer- 
chandising,” pictures the 
electrical situation. in 
England. Similar accounts 
of general trade practice 
and selling trends in 
Germany, France, and 
Italy are to follow. 
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in ENGLAND 


British Industry Has United to 
Develop the Home Appliance Market 


By C, GRUNSKY 


HEN the first Zeppelin 

W raided London and the Brit- 

ish Isles lay spread beneath 

it like a map of dark areas studded 

with lights, the dark sections must 

have been quite sizable and quite 

dark. For these were the districts 

where electricity had not yet been in- 
stalled. 

The situation has improved some- 
what since the war, but there are still 
widespread country sections where 
modern lighting is unknown and 
fully one-half of the homes of Lon- 
don are unwired, depending upon 
candles and coal oil lamps for their 
illumination. In some of these sec- 
tions the extension of service into a 
district already built up would-require 
so much tearing down and involve 
such expense that no one has so far 
been willing to undertake it. 

There is no power company serv- 
ing a vast and varied area in England 
which feels the responsibility of com- 
plete service. London, for instance, 
has some fifteen or more companies 
each furnishing current at a different 
voltage and at different frequencies. 
One building was pointed out, in 
which the tenants on different floors 
had four different kinds of current 
obtained from different sources. 

The list of voltages, a.c. and d.c., 
frequencies and their various coim- 
binations to be found in the city of 
London alone would fill an entire 
page. In addition, there is no stand- 
ardization either of sockets or con- 
venience outlets with the result that 
it is not uncommon for the electrician 
to arrive with seven types of plug in 
his pocket only to find that none of 


them fit the housewife’s connections 
or outlets. 

There are no city regulations cover- 
ing wiring and no city inspection. 
Electricians are not licensed. The 
power company is supposed to ex- 
amine for safety before connecting 
the meter and the fire insurance com- 
panies have standard regulations, 
which are not rigidly enforced. The 
market for appliances is rather slow, 
in part, because of low purchasing 
power and in part because of the 
abundant supply of labor, both an 
aftermath of last year’s coal strike. 
The small dealer is meeting the situa- 
tion by stressing the contracting 
rather than the merchandising end of 
the business. 

So much for the dark side of the 
picture. 


CENTRAL STATION—DEALER 
RELATIONS 


It is to be noted, however, that 
there is considerable new activity in 
merchandising circles and some excel- 
lent educational work in progress. If 
the small merchant is sometimes less 
than a good business man, he is im- 
proving and has an excellent trade 
organization which is helping him to 
better conditions. If the contractor 
is not licensed, he may be registered. 
This is a voluntary test laid down by 
the contractors themselves to which 
any contractor may submit. If he is 
accepted, he may advertise himself as 
a “registered” contractor, or one in 
whose work the public may have con- 
fidence. An effort has been made to 
give wide publicity to this idea and it 
is felt that results are already indi- 
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cating a popular acceptance of the 
title. 

The position of the power or supply 
company in the scheme of merchan- 
dising varies. Some of them have 
frankly rejected the help of the con- 
tractor-dealer in their territories and 
have entered into competition, even 
to the extent of wiring houses, not 
to mention selling appliances. In 
other cases, the two work in co- 
operation. 

In this latter case the central sta- 
tion has usually an attractive show- 
room, or more than one in its terri- 
tory, where appliances are displayed 
under most favorable conditions, dem- 
onstrated and even sold. In this 
case, the profit goes to the local con- 
tractor-dealer whom the customer 
selects. Some of these showrooms 
are very complete with model home 
rooms to display appliances in their 
natural settings. 

An interesting development which 
is not uncommon is to combine a 
restaurant with the showroom. Here 
the public is served electrically cooked 
food in a room illuminated in the 
most approved way. The advantages 


are many. Not only does the meal 
serve as a demonstration, but the 
profit on the food does much to main- 
tain the expense of the showroom. 
Moreover, many more people are at- 
tracted to the exhibit than would 








otherwise attend. On one street in 
London, there are two such restau- 
rants, one operated by a power com- 
pany in conjunction with an appli- 
ance exhibit and one by the manu- 
facturer of an electric cooker. 


MANUFACTURER SHOWROOMS 
AVAILABLE TO DEALERS 


The manufacturer is also in the re- 
tail field in a somewhat similar way, 
some selling frankly in competition 
with the dealer, others supplementing 
his service with display rooms and 
sales to customers on demand, the 
profit on which goes to the dealer. 
One large manufacturer states that 
his company has a display room with- 
in six miles of every customer in Eng- 
land. The London offices of this 
concern has one of the most com- 
plete exhibits of electrical appliances 
probably to be found in any country. 

A complete electrical home, a sec- 
tion devoted to commercial lighting 
in which sample windows are illu- 
minated, and a radio room and nine 
fixture rooms are only part of the dis- 
play. Dealers make wide use of this 
by bringing in their customers and 
selling merchandise from the manu- 
facturers’ floor. The public has also 
learned the advantage of selecting 
from a full line, with the result that 
such exhibits play a really important 
part. 


One of the demonstration electric homes in England sponsored by the Electrical Development Association 
in the Better Home Lighting Campaign 
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The renting of appliances is widely 
practiced by power companies. This 
was started as a means of introducing 
the electric motor to reluctant manu- 
facturers. This has also become 
quite common with ranges, refrig- 
erators and other appliances of the - 
more expensive type. Installment 
selling or, as the English have it, “the 
hire-purchase plan” is also rather ex- 
tensively carried on by power com- 
panies. One interesting development 
which bids fair to bring about a 
change in the statistics on unwired 
houses is the financing of housewir- 
ing by central stations, allowing a 
three-year period for payment. 

In the case of smaller houses or 
apartments the arrangement is some- 
times offered to the houseowner of 
wiring the house without charge on 
the condition that he consents to pay 
about 3c. per kw.-hr. more for cur- 
rent over a stated period. These 
offers are more commonly made by 
the power companies doing their own 
wiring, but in quite a few cases are 
carried out in districts where con- 
tractor-dealers do the work. With 
such an arrangement the contractor is 
paid in full at the time of the com- 
pletion of the work, the central sta- 
tion carrying the time payment paper 
and receiving the payments (gen- 
erally quarterly) made by customers. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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es E DEAL entirely in wash- 
ing machines, cleaners and 
ironers, doing an average business 
through three stores. We are 
not making sufficient profit to 
continue in our business very 
much longer. Certainly, if deal- 
ers, especially those operating 
through finance corporations, can- 
not make money on appliances, 
they will discontinue them al- 
together. 
“It has been said that ‘a finance 
company has never lost money.’ 
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Finance Coompany Reserves 


Hanpicap 


If dividends are any indication 
these people must make excess 
profits in proportion to the risks 
taken. 

“The average cost of my 
washer is $90, the selling price is 
$155, and carrying charge to con- 
sumer is $14, making a total of 
$169. The down payment is 
$13, the balance due on the con- 
tract consequently being $156. 
When presented for discount, I 
am usually charged 8 per cent or 
$12.48 for one year. On top of 
this, a 10 per cent reserve fund is 
deducted, $15.60, leaving me ex- 
actly $127.92, which with the 
$13 down payment, gives me a 
total of $140.92. 

“Now add my salesman’s com- 
mission of $18.00 for selling the 
machine, to the finance and re- 
serve charges, and you have a 
sum of $46.08. Add this figure 
and my own selling cost of $13, 
or store overhead, to original cost 
and you have $149.08, leaving me 
an actual margin of profit which 
is less than $7. 

“Remember, I am disregarding 
publicity, loss on reclaimed ma- 
chines, and service. How can 
anyone be so blind as to expect 
to make a success on any such 
basis?” 


HE above is taken from a let- 

ter written by an_ electrical 

dealer to the editor of Elec- 
trical Merchandising. The existence 
of such an attitude among retail in- 
stalment dealers is significant, partic- 
ularly in view of the present dom- 
inance of credit purchases. 

Business procedure today demands 
the presence of some agency through 
which the dealer can liquidate his in- 
stalment paper, and the finance com- 


pany fills this important need. How- 
ever, if the widespread belief among 
dealers that the finance company 
overcharges and reduces the retail 
margin of profit below minimum 
safety requirements is accurate, re- 
tailers will either discontinue the sale 
of goods payable on time or will go 
out of business. 

Is the finance agency operating on 
a reasonable and rational profit or is 
it realizing more than its supporting 
dealers can stand? Is it taxing so 
much for its money service that it 
imposes a killing burden on the mer- 
chant from which it obtains its busi- 
ness? Let us examine such of the 
scant figures as are at our command. 
We are somewhat handicapped by the 
lack of specific data, but Jet us ana- 
lyze figures obtained from a general, 
published statement by one of these 
financing companies, backing a new 
flotation of 6 per cent notes. 


35 Per CENT OF PROFIT FROM 
INSTALLMENT LOANS 


For the year 1925, this concern did 
a business of $104,101,440 with re- 
sultant net earnings before interest 
deductions, of $1,260,067. Thirty- 
five per cent of this business con- 
sisted of automobile and instalment 
liens, a matter of $36,435,504. We 
may say with reasonable accuracy that 
35 per cent of the net profit was 
drawn from this business, a sum of 
$441,023. 

In the prospectus we are told that 
though “the seller of the accounts 
receivable guarantees payment of 
same for 100 per cent of face value, 
advances are made to the seller of not 
more than 80 per cent of the net face 
value of the accounts so purchased.” 
This company, like others studied, 
operates on not less than a 20 per 
cent margin of reserve. 

For discounting the paper, assume 
the usual rate of 8 per cent. Then 
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This writer has analyzed available data and declares 
most time-payment finance houses can safely pay elec- 


trical dealers a larger proportion of the customer’s lease 


the Desilee 


By S. R, 
Bushnell 


comes the reserve fund charge, in fifth of 1 per cent of the accounts studied, leads us to three major con- 


this case 12 per cent (the difference purchased. 
between the working margin of 20 


clusions which are in substantial 
An analysis of two sets of figures agreement with the dealer quoted 


per cent and the 8 per cent discount which, by the way, are representative previously. These are: 
charge). It is true that this reserve of other finance company figures 


fund is returned to the 
dealer “when and as ac- 
counts are collected,” but 
during the running time of 
these accounts the dealer is 
deprived of the use of this 
cash, while the company can 
and does invest it for fur- 
ther profit. 

Assume that this reserve 
fund, $4,372,260 (12 per 
cent of $36,435,504) is in- 
vested at an average yield 
of 7 per cent, giving $306,- 
058. The 8 per cent dis- 
count charge nets $2,914.- 
840 giving a total gross 
profit of $3,220,988. If we 
now subtract the net profit 
of $441,023, we arrive at 
the figure representing the 
expenses incurred in doing 
this volume of business, 
namely $2,779,875. 

Finally according to the 
statement, “after deducting 
interest and dividends on 
preferred stock, the balance 
amounted to 35.66 per cent 
on the $1,250,000 common 
stock actually outstanding.” 
This means a total balance 
of $450,000, of which 35 
per cent or $157,000 is di- 
rectly due to business in 
instalment paper, or a re- 
turn of more than 10 per 
cent on every dollar invested 
by the common-stockhold- 
ers. In this analysis it is 
extremely interesting to 
note that “the percentage 
of loss since organization 
has averaged less than one- 
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An Average 


Finance Company’s Statement 
of Business 


Total Business (1925) ...$3,016,245 
Total Profits (1925).... 252,610 
Margin of Operation.... 20% 
Discount Charges (742%) 226,218 
Reserve Fund Charges 


OF2e GP exanw cided. 377,030 
Earnings on Reserve Funds 

(at 7% average)...... 26,392 
Occupancy Expenses.... 6,265 
Selling Expenses ....... 48 662 
Publicity Expenses....... 9,000 
Administration Expenses. 08,737 
I a ka es 11,642 
Additional Expenses.... 10,562 
TOTAL EXPENSES........ $ 154,868 
NET PROFIT (Interest not 

P| $ 97,742 


The figures m this table have been slightly 
altered for obvious reasons, but the changes have 
been made exactly in proportion with the actual 
data. All the figures given in this article are 
typical not only of the specific cases cited, but of 
all the finance companies used in preparation. 

This particular organization has no stocks listed 
in the open market but consists of shareholding 
members who receive the usual interest and divi- 
dends. In this instance, after deductions for inter- 
est and dividends had been made, $46,832 was left 
as clear, surplus profit. 





1. The percentage of risk assumed 


by finance companies in 
buying instalment paper 1s 
slight. 

2. The reserve fund 
charge is a good deal larger 
than is justifiable by the 
percentage of risk, and re- 
moves from the control of 
the dealer cash which would 
enable him to work on a 
safe margin and an even 
stream of profits. 

3. The profit made m 
buying instalment accounts, 
after all expense and profit 
demands are met, shows a 
surplus in every case ob- 
served, which indicates that 
these companies can safely 
accept considerably less than 
the usual reserve fund per- 
centage charge. 


In summation, then, it 
would appear to the un- 
biased analyst of these fig- 
ures, that finance companies 
might safely change their 
reserve demands to allow 
the dealer a larger margin of 
profit than he enjoys at 
present without losing any- 
thing in the process. The 
chart shown drawn from 
the averaged figures of all 
the companies observed, 
shows clearly the inevitable 
existence of a surplus after 
a representative dollar of 
gross profit on the purchase 
of instalment paper has 
been split to cover expendi- 
tures and profits to stock- 
holding creditors. 
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The display windows of Utica 
Gas and Electric, Utica, N. Y. 
and Detroit, Mich., appliance 
dealers’ permanent exhibit are 
producing leads. 


HERE are people in all sec- 
tions of the country who are 
alrealy “sold” on the general 
superiority of electrical refrigeration 
and would buy if it were easy for 
them to see and examine a number 
of different types of units now on the 
market. 

Eventually some of these prospects 
will buy, after visiting store after 
store; after toying with numerous 
trays of ice cubes. Otiiers, hesitant 
to purchase before “seeing them all” 
and yet unwilling to tour their town 
in order to do this, will “get along’ 
with ice for a while longer. 

During the past year refrigeration 
shows have done much toward mak- 
ing it easier for people to buy elec- 
trical refrigeration. A number of 
utilities have staged exhibits open to 
the public in their showrooms, invit- 
ing representatives of several dif- 
ferent refrigerator manufacturers to 
display their units during the “show.” 
Dealers, particularly large department 
stores, have staged similar exhibits 
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with success, thus closing many sales 
which would otherwise “hang fire” 
and obtaining the names of many 
prospects. 

Usually these exhibits have more 
than paid for themselves in actual sales 
closed while they were in progress. 
Tabulation of the results obtained by 
the Union Electric Light and Power 
Company of St. Louis during its 
recent show indicate that during a 
single week, sixty-eight sales, valued 
at $28,790 retail, were obtained and 
1,500 prospects were listed on the 
company’s books. John Wanamaker, 
one of New York City’s largest de- 
partment stores, sold 102 refrigera- 
tors during the week of its show, 
which had a daily attendance of about 
500; and the Utica Gas & Electric 
Company, Utica, N. Y., has just con- 
ducted the first exclusive refrigera- 
tion show ever held in the city with 
similar results. 

In St. Louis, Union Electric staged 
its exhibit with the co-operation of 
fourteen manufacturers. Each com- 





Are Attending 
REFRIGERATION 




















pany maintained a display of from 
six to eight units grouped along the 
walls of the main showroom and was 
assessed to cover the expenses of the 
exhibit. The total cost, excluding ad- 
vertising was $1,500. Union spent 
approximately $3,000 for full page 
advertisements in several daily papers, 
supported by exhibitors’ advertising. 
In order to attract prospects the 
exterior of the central station build- 
ing was festooned with colored lights, 
the display windows were decorated 
especially for the occasion -and an 
orchestra played daily from 2 to 10 
p.m., on the exhibition floor. 
Wanamaker announced daily talks 
by authorities on home economics and 
refrigeration and succeeded in obtain- 
ing a large daily attendance. Kath- 
erine A. Fisher of Good Housekecp- 
ing Institute delivered a short talk, 
“The electrical refrigerator—how it 
works ;” Anne Pierce, formerly editor 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, delivered 
an address on a similar topic; Vic- 
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toria Carlsson of Columbia Univer- 
sity told housewives “Where to put 


rom 
the different foods. What to put them 
was in and why;” M. E. Pennington, 
the spoke of “The electric refrigerator as 
nit. child health insurance;” Florence 
ont Brobeck, editor, New York Herald- 
age Tribune Institute, told “What readers 
ers, ask about electrical refrigerators ;” 
e. Edith M. Barber, food column editor 
the of the New York Sun _ outlined 
sa. “Home making of the future ;” Isabel 
hts. E. Lord, editor Everybody's Cook 
ted Book, spoke of the new “Refrigerator 


a Cookery” and Della T. Lutes of Mod- 
10 ern Priscilla told “What it costs to 
operate an electrical refrigerator and 


Iks What you get for your money.” 


ind This attractive program was an- 
ies nounced to housewives through a se- 
th- ties of advertisements in four daily 
p= papers and in direct mail programs 
1k, sent to 10,000 housewives listed on 
14 the company’s books. Samples of 
tor frozen desserts were also available 
¢ to prospects during these talks. 

ed Utica Gas and Electric co-operated 
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Aha 


Wanamaker an- 
nounced daily talks 
by home economic 

experts to attract 

prospects. 


with five local refrigerator represen- 
tatives in conducting its show, import- 
ing Mrs. Phyllis K. Dunning, of the 
Society for Electrical Development, 
New York, to lecture on the care and 
use of electrical refrigerators. Mrs. 


average attendance to the “classes’’ is 





$28,790 worth of refrigerators 
were sold at this exhibit staged 
in the showrooms of the Union 
Electric Light and Power Com- 
pany of St. Louis, Missouri. 
















Announcement through mail- 
ings to John Wanamaker’s 
prospect list and daily adver- 
tisements of this type in local 
papers sold 100 refrigerators 

in a week. 











Dunning served desserts 
which she had made and 
frozen in the trays of the 
refrigerators on display. In 
Detroit, Michigan, a perma- 

nent exhibit co-operatively op- 

erated by the Detroit Edison 
Company, the Electrical Exten- 
sion Bureau of Detroit and lead- 
ing appliance dealers of the city is 
featuring electric refrigeration in 
its weekly demonstration “shows” 
with a marked increase in refrigera- 
tor business for all concerned. The 
























sixty-five and 820 inquiries about re- 
frigeration and other electrical appli- 
ances have been received by support- 
ing members. No attempt to sell is 
made at the exhibit itself. 

Circulars addressed to 500 do- 
mestic meter users on the lines of the 
Detroit Edison company assure an 
adequate attendance at all times. 
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OST lighting company mer- 
M chandise managers and elec- 

trical retailers now recognize 
the value of operating and office 
employees as producers of electrical 
appliance sales leads. The problem 
is to arouse the interest of these 
employees in the company’s merchan- 
dising activities and then to maintain 
this interest long enough for it to be 
really productive. 

For over two years the Public 
Service Company of Northern IIli- 
nois, with headquarters in Chicago, 
has been particularly successful in 
the use of its non-selling personnel as 
a sales force auxiliary. During this 
period these employees have been in- 
strumental in the sale of $635,000 
worth of appliances over and above 
the company’s normal total. 

Six months ago a sales promotion 
department was established and 
placed in charge of F. C. Mackay. 
Mr. Mackey selected E. L. Taylor to 
give his undivided attention to the 
job of enlisting the services of all 
employees to the task of furnishing 
fieldmen with active leads. 

The ability of the employees to 
“produce” when properly organized 
is evident. Statistics compiled by the 
merchandise department show that at 
the present time there are 5,200 com- 
pany employees and that 2,100 of 
these are members of the organized 
sales teams. Last year the connected 
load added to the company’s lines due 
to “more business campaigns” was 
3,190 kilowatts. Non-selling em- 
ployees turned in 8,820 appliance 
leads and company salesmen sold 
3,386 of these prospects merchandise, 
averaging about $91 per customer. 
Two thousand one hundred more 
salesmen without increasing the 
payroll! 

Taylor, appreciating the two vital 
objectives to be attained—control and 
continuity of effort—first drew up an 
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organization chart and sought out 
“key” men team captains. “The cap- 
tain is the heart of the entire enter- 
prise,” he says. 

The Public Service Company of 
Northern Illinois splits its territory 
into twelve sales districts. Each dis- 
tract has a retail store located in its 
chief city. District chairmen are 
chosen from among the executives, 
generally the local sales manager. 
Team Captains come from the rank 
and file, however, and men who are 
natural leaders and well liked are 
selected. 

Taylor’s team theory merits atten- 
tion. Teams become unwieldly and 
beyond the control of their captain if 
composed of over 20 members. he 
declares, and fifteen is an ideal unit. 
In the smaller properties the members 
of a team are selected from various 
classes of employees, which insures 
a good balance of team strength and 
makes possible the practical operation 
of his next important step—inter- 
team contests. 

There is little that is new in the 
theory of individual or team sales 
competitions. The manner in which 
these competitions are conceived, in- 
spired and carried to completion is, 
however, vital to their success and 
Taylor sees to it that his team 
strengths are well balanced. 

Given a bunch of live captains 
heading small and controllable teams 
of equal strength—back this up with 
a brief series of captain and team 
“get-togethers” addressed by the 
district chairman and by Taylor him- 
self, and the track is all set for suc- 
cessful monthly prospect-producing 
races. 

Although there are no restrictions 
on the articles of merchandise which 
may be discussed with the prospect, 
certain items are listed for special at- 
tention each month. Kitchen and 
bedroom units, heating devices, and 


motor driven appliances of established 
popularity are best understood by 
the average worker and are, therefore, 
featured on the bulletin sheets. Next 
the campaign bonuses on each article 
and the special prizes for team cap- 
tains and individual workers are :le- 
termined and district quotas, based 
on the number and type of residence 
customers, are figured out. 

As soon as the campaign has been 
fully developed, promotional litera- 
ture is mailed to the home address 
of every participant. This inter- 
employee printed matter takes many 
forms. It may be a preliminary in- 
formal mimeographed “teaser” sheet. 
This to be followed up by a large yel- 
low broadside which may have as its 
theme on that particular month: 
“Pirate Gold” or some other catch 
phrase. A four page bulletin “The 
Hot Shot” also is issued regularly by 
the sales promotion department team 
member employees. This sheet car- 
ries the names of prize winners and 
their earnings as well as other inspira- 
tional matter. 


Contact—Not CasH STIMULATES 
CREWS 


The scale of cash awards for pros- 
pects closed, while subject to monthly 
changes, runs as a rule from 25 cents 
for most of the minor heating devices 
to $2 for major motor driven ap- 
pliances. 

Prizes for November were: 

Company Winners: Highest indi- 
vidual, $10; highest team captain, 
$10; highest team, $40. 

District Winners: Team captain, 
$5 ; individual, $5; second highest, $3. 

It will be seen from the above, as 
Taylor points out, that the awards of 
themselves would hardly serve to pro- 
duce the activity and_ sustained 
interest which the accompanying 
graphics evidence. 

Frequent contacts with captains 
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and teams, both personal and through 
the medium of many varying pieces 
of promotional literature; fair and 
healthy pitting of one group against 
another and of a division against the 
challenge of some other; diversity of 
appliances 
featured ; all 
have a 
mighty in- 
fluence with 
the workers. 
There is 
another fac- 
tor largely 
responsi ble 
for this in- 
teresting 
sales record 
of the Pub- 
lic Service 
Company of 
Northern Ii- 
linois— con- 
trol records. 
First 
there is the 
daily report 
form which 
each captain 
must render 
to his dis- 
trict chairman. This ruled form 
carries the names of team mem- 
bers; prospects submitted; sales 
closed; bonus due; connected load. 
Second, there is the daily report 
form which the district chairman 
mails to headquarters. This has 
ruled columns for the team name and 
number, and recapitulates, by teams 
and totals, the information which the 
chairman obtains from his captains. 
This is the data which makes pos- 
sible the maintenance of the third 
informative record, accurate graphics 
—in all branch sales offices as well as 
a master graph fronting Taylor’s 
desk, of team and division daily 
progress. These “thermometers” in- 
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the names and addresses of prospects. 


dicate sales closed at retail prices due 
to leads furnished by employees. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Taylor was asked concerning 
the relative adaptability of the various 


RETAIL MERCHANDISE SALES 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois + 
1925 - 1926 





This graph shows the increase in business during 1926 over the preceding year 
due solely to the efforts of the company’s office and operating force in obtaining 
In reality the company obtained the serv- 
ices of 2,100 more salesmen without adding to its payroll. 


classes of workers to the appliance 
sales field. He rates his groups, 
according to commission earned as 
follows: public relations, meter read- 
ers, trouble men, inspectors, linemen, 
clerks and stenographers, power 
house. He finds that the outside men 
are the best producers. Although 
these men are allowed a few minutes 
from their regular working hours to 
talk to a likely prospect, all employees 
are expected to do most of their 
prospect interviewing on their own 
time and most of the leads are ob- 
tained on this basis. 

Taylor was then asked how he soid 
the various department heads on the 
idea of permitting their help to have 








other interests and the individual 
employees on giving their time to this 
sort of thing. 

“The lesser executives now realize 
the importance of the need for added 
load if the company is to grow and 
their own 
job be a bet- 
ter one. The 
subordina t e 
is influenced 
not so much 
by the op- 
portunity to 
earn pin 
money as by 
his realiza- 
tion that 
here is a 
chance to 
obtain com- 
pany recog- 
nition,” he 
replied. 

Regular 
salesmen are 
assigned 
individual 


teams. This 
has proved 
quite bene- 


ficial as it is 
very much to a salesman’s financial in- 
terest to have his team a producer. It 
also solves the question of personal 
training in the attention getting talk- 
ing points of the various devices. It 
was explained, however, that the av- 
erage employee is a poor closer. 
“Utilizing employees as prospects 
feeders for the sales force to close, 
has increased the retail sales of the 
Public Service Company of Northern 
Illinois twenty per cent,” says Vice- 
President John Learned, “but if it 
did nothing more than increase the 
interest of the average employee in 
his company—which it most markedly 
does—or reveal sales talent,—I would 
consider our efforts well expended.” 
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Dear Dick: 


HEN Napoleon was told that 

Wy conditions were not right, he 

said, ‘‘Bah! | make my own 
conditions.” 

Just so it is, we do largely make 
our own conditions, or to be more 
correct, we find a way to promote our 
ends in some way that fits them into 
conditions as they are. 

Without wanting to boast or be 
personal, I will say that I started my 
business in 1919 when business was 
just beginning to start downward 
after the post-war boom and about 
the time I got started and had a big 
inventory on hand the bottom dropped 
out of the market and reduced my 
investment value about 334 per cent 
with practically no market for it at 
any price. Hard work and making 
conditions are all that saved the day 
for me. 

When business got bad in 1920 and 
1921 I conceived an idea that turned 
the trick for me. I figured out that 
my best prospect was the other fellow 
who: wanted to save his business and 
that by selling him and helping him 
save his I could also save mine. So 
I sold the other fellow my lamps to 
use aS premiums and we _ both 
weathered the storm. 

Another thing that helped was 
spending almost my last dollar for 
postage in going after business direct 
by mail. I could not afford men to 
send. and if I had the men I did not 
have the money to send them. Nor 
did I have the money to go myself so 
I accepted that army of men that gets 
to see every one of my prospects, 
and yours as well, about twice every 
day and I had them deliver my mes- 
sage direct by mail. 

Direct-by-mail advertising can do 
a great deal for you too if you will 
but wake up to its use. 

Have you ever figured out the 
actual cash value of each of your 
customers? Every customer is 
worth so much to you—in real money. 
You ought to know how much money 
each customer is worth to you. 

Base these figures on your own 
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profit and number of customers. For 
instance, if you do an annual business 
of $50,000 a year, on which you earn 
10 per cent, and have 1,000 cus- 
tomers, each one has an annual cash 
value of $5. When you lose a cus- 
tomer, you lose $5 a year net profit. 
When you add a customer, you make 
$5 a year net profit. The question 
is how much of that $5 are you will- 
ing to spend to hold an old customer 
or get a new one? Are you willing 
to spend 20 per cent of the net, or $1? 

Some more arithmetic: if you do 
an annual business of $500,000 a 
year with customers whose average 
life of trade with you is two years, 
and by some system or other, can ex- 
tend the average life of each cus- 
tomer by another year you thereby 
add greatly to your sales and net 
profit. 

What—if anything—are you doing 
to extend the life of your customers? 
You may say that you are giving the 
best possible goods, prices and serv- 
ice that can be given and that as long 
as you continue to do so, you should 
hold the business. 

You are wrong. In this age of 
competition, you cannot hold busi- 
ness even if your goods are the best, 
prices the lowest and service the 
highest. Your customer expects 
more. Unless he gets more he will 
try elsewhere. 

Are you willing to spend $1 a year 
to hold an old or get a new customer 
who is worth $5 a year net to you? 

The best way to get results from 
spending that dollar a year is by 
spending it for direct-by-mail adver- 
tising. Depending on the type of 
letters you use you can write each 
old customer from ten to twenty let- 
ters a year at a cost, including post- 
age. of $1 a year. The letters we 
send out in large quantities cost us 
4c. a piece including postage and 
circular enclosed. 

The question you ask now is “How 
much can I afford to spend to get a 
new customer” and my answer is 
that “In order to play safe only spend 
about one-fifth of what you think 


An open letrer from 
a self-made mer- 
chandtiser to his 
branch manager. .. 


WORTH wo You? 


you will make on such a customer in 
a year. This gives you a factor of 
safety of 5. And you will be playing 
five times as safe as I play in my 
business and I find my plan profitable. 

If on a list of 500 prospects you 
spend 10c. a year on each by direct 
mail and get ten new customers, all 
of which do business with you for 
one year, you break even on the 
transaction. 500 times 10c is $50. 
Ten times $5 is $50. So there you 
are. If you spend 20c on each pros- 
pect vou have to get 20 new customers 
at this rate to break even. Or the 
same number (10) if the rate is 
double. 

Very likely you may come back 
with the question “How can I tell in 
advance how many customers I can 
sell out of each 500 prospects. The 
answer is “You can’t tell” but you 
can find out. You cannot continue to 
build your business without knowing 
this. I have found cases where the 
first letter did not bring any results 
and neither did the second letter, but 
the third letter brought more than 
three times what I would consider 
necessary for any one letter to bring 
to call it a good letter and a good in- 
vestment in advertising. 

You haven’t time to go around and 
see all of your prospects personally 
and your next best bet is to pay Uncle 
Sam 2c. a call for doing it for you. 
Without going into your problems 
any more than what just comes to 
me casually, my diagnosis is that 
you need to know more about your 
business statistically. That is, more 
about the value of your customers, 
how you got them and how you can 
get more. You can’t run a business 
these days without statistics and con- 
stantly studying them. 






Secretary-Treasurer 


Aladdin Manufacturing 
Company, 
Muncie, Ind. 
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URING the past two years, 
D appliance sales have been 
stimulated by the efforts of 
the National Electric Light Associa- 


tion to induce manufacturers and 
central stations to co-ordinate their 
advertising efforts by focusing their 
appropriations on similar articles 
during logical “campaign” periods. 

These concurrent advertising cam- 
paigns are one of the major com- 
mercial efforts of the Association and 
present an opportunity to the entire 
electrical industry to reap the benefits 
of market concentration without in- 
terfering with individual selling and 
advertising activities. 

This year, the program, which has 
been approved by a representative 
number of appliance manufacturers 
and central station companies, has 
been drawn up by the General Mer- 
chandising Committee. In view of 
the success of last year’s campaigns 
on waffle irons, toasters and perco- 
lators, these are to be repeated and 
in addition new and important items 
have been added, thus making the 
plan more comprehensive than ever 
before. 


SEPTEMBER—CONVENIENCE 
OUTLETS 


Electrical manufacturers have been 
requested to stress additional wiring 
and more convenience outlets in their 
consumer advertising during the 
month of September. Quoting the 
Association, “The central station 
does not have to be in the wiring 
business to conduct such a campaign. 
A meeting can be held with the local 
contractors and standard prices de- 
cided upon. These prices can be 
advertised by the central station and 
the contractor given the work as it 
develops. One central station which 
pushes the sale of convenience out- 
lets in this manner has been instru- 
mental in installing 10,000 outlets a 
year.” 

The early fall is particularly ap- 
propriate for an advertising campaign 
on wiring. Obviously lamps and 
appliances are difficult to sell without 
a plentiful supply of outlets and the 
success of the plan will pave the 
way to increased appliance business 
throughout the year. 


OcTOoBER—HEATERS AND 
PorRTABLE LAMPS 


In October the need for artificial 
heat begin to make itself felt in 
the temperate zones. The month is 
appropriate for a concurrent cam- 
paign on electric heaters and the 
General Merchandising Committee is 
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A\avertising Pham 


assured of the wholehearted co- 
operation of many members of the 
National Electric Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation in putting it across. News- 
paper cuts and counter display ma- 
terial is at the disposal of retailers 
who wish to participate. 

During the same month the Asso- 
ciation also suggests that portable 
lamps be brought to the attention of 
the public, thus tieing in with the 
plans of the Home Lighting Commit- 
tee for extensive promotion this 
year. It is also suggested that dur- 
ing this period portables be demon- 
strated in the home. 

The holiday period, November 








What Central Stations 
Accomplished Last Year 


as a result of concurrent advertising 

















Value of 
Company Device No. | Appliances 
Sold Sold 

Nebraska Gas & | Waffle Irun 433 $4,221 
Electric Co. 

Nebraska Gas & | Toaster 224 1,168 
Electric Co. 

Nebraska Gas & | Percolator 189 2,447 
Electric Co. 

Northern States | Toaster 1,626 9,502 


Power Co. 





Minn. Power & 
Light Co. 


Waffle Iron 574 6,027 





Nebraska Power | Waffle Iron 612 7,344 
Co. Toaster 221 1,326 
Percolator 249 2,500 





Kansas Gas & 
Electric Co. 


Waffle Iron 841 8,410 














Commonwealth Waffle Iron | 1,938 16,182 
Edison Co. 

Commonwealth Toaster 3,440 19,367 
Edison Co. 

Commonwealth Percolator y BY» - 24,969 
Edison Co. 

Equitable Sales | Waffle Irons) 1,287 10,776 
Co. Toasters, 














Percolators 
Wisconsin Public | Christmas 846 4,900 
Service Co. Gift Items 








and December, naturally requires 
general advertising of all appliances 
as gifts. 


FEBRUARY—WAFFLE IRONS AND 
TOASTERS 


The first campaign in 1928, in the 
month of February, has been sched- 
uled to include waffle irons and 
toasters. Campaigns on these ar- 
ticles have been particularly success- 
ful since the idea of concurrent 
advertising was developed and manu- 
facturers advertising appeared in 
leading newspapers and _ periodicals 
last year, while central stations and 
many dealers timed their window 
displays and local advertising to make 
the drive nation-wide. Throughout 
the campaigns from February to the 
month of April, secondary advertis- 
ing on percolators, waffle irons and 
toasters is scheduled to sustain in- 
terest in articles easily sold in groups. 


MarcH—TOASTERS AND 
PERCOLATORS 


Premiums have been used in past 
years with marked success in stimulat- 
ing interest in toasters and percolators 
during advertising campaign periods. 
Recipe books are available in liberal 
quantities from manufacturers’ of 
these appliances which plan to make 
the most of the month, together with 
all kinds of display material for both 
window and local advertising. Dem- 
onstrators are also used with great 
success in central station stores when 
these campaigns are in progress. 


APRIL—PERCOLATORS AND IRONS 


The Association has set the month 
of April aside for concentration on 
the sale of percolators and irons, thus 
repeating a second month on the first 
item and featuring an appliance which 
is always in demand secondarily in 


es Order to sustain interest. 
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The Business Magazine of the Electrical Trade 


believes with John D. Rockefeller, 
that: 


YOUNG man who wants to succeed in 

business * * * * should study fig- 
ures and apply them to his business. What 
does he intend to sell or manufacture? And 
how many people will buy his product? Let 
him first take paper and pencil and study his 
market and its possibilities.” 




















Reduce the Reserve to 
Five Per Cent 


HE problem of financing is one of constant impor- 
tance with the small dealer as an individual and 


the economic aspect of installment financing is of 
increasing importance to retailers, bankers and economnists 
generally. On page 96 one aspect of this financing 
i.e., “Reserves,” is the subject of a shrewd scrutiny. 
This is the first chart that we have seen showing the 
finance company’s distribution of revenue. 

Now we do not believe that the finance companies 
are all wrong and the dealers the wronged. For ex- 
ample, in the dealer’s letter quoted in this article the 
dealer shows by his own statement that his selling costs 
are 20 per cent, out of a gross profit of slightly less 
than 42 per cent. How can any dealer expect to make 
money if he spends 50 per cent of his gross in selling 
effort, which he says does not include publicity ? 


Now as a matter of fact this dealer gets $14 from the 
customer for the financing accommodation, and pays the 
finance company $12.48 for the same thing. In addi- 
tion, if he is buying a $155 machine at a 40 per cent 
discount, he gets his money from the finance company in 
time to take a cash discount of $1.86 if it is 2 per cent, 
and $4.65 if it is 5 per cent, which it often is. Either 
of these amounts should be added to the $1.52 which he 
makes on his financing, and the total used to offset his 
collection expense. 


On the other hand, we agree absolutely that reserve 
charges of finance companies should not exceed five per 
cent of the net amount loaned (not the face of the con- 
tract) if they should withhold any reserve charge. Ex- 
perience shows conclusively that ten per cent reserves are 
unnecessary and a handicap to their source of business, 
the dealer. 


We are against ten per cent reserves, or charges by 
another name, that are reserves of this amount in dis- 
guise. In handicapping the dealer the finance company 
is handicapping itself. Five per cent reserve would be 
more than ample and release additional capital to the 
dealer at once. 
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Portable Lamps Supply Perfect 
Argument for Shaded Light 


IGHTING fixtures should supply good lighting just 
| as electric refrigerators must supply ice and refrig- 
eration. The day is passing when fixtures which do 
not properly shade and diffuse light will be acceptable. 
Educational campaigns are awakening the public to the 
need of more and better lighting in the home. If fixture 
inanufacturers and dealers are to cash in on this easily 
and permanently they, too, must know what good light- 
ing is. 

Many scientific and esthetic arguments may be mar- 
shalled to sell more and better lighting. But why not 
learn the lesson which portable lamps teach? Millions 
of these are entering the homes each year. They have 
been accepted by the public without effort on the part of 
lighting interests. Would they be acceptable without 
shades? Would fixture designers and dealers live with- 
out shades on their portable lamps? If the dealer is not 
convinced let him try to sell portable lamps without 
shades and also try to live with them. Turn a portable 
lamp upside down and fasten the base to the ceiling. Is 
not the shade as important now as it was when the lamp 
sat on the floor or table? 

There can be no disagreement among the answers to 
these questions. Shaded light has made portable lamps 
acceptable to householders. They enjoy a powerful 
favoritism over other lighting equipment. They teach a 
great fundamental lesson to the public and to fixture 
people and other lighting interests. From this lesson the 


dealer should obtain enthusiasm and selling arguments 
for shaded light. 


WV hat W omen Think of the Home 
Laundry Problem 


FTER its completion of a nation-wide survey of 
housekeeping equipment, the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs is turning its attention to one 

of the most important and one of the knottiest problems 
in the routine of the home: the laundry problem. 

The three causes given by the Federation’s Division 
of Home Making for the inadequacy of the home laun- 
dry program, as it now exists, seem a direct invitation 
to the electrical industry to step in and remedy these 
inadequacies. The causes given are: 

1. Lack of understanding on the part of the housewife 
of the Jabor-saving devices that are available even with a 
limited income. 

2. Lack of available community service from public 
utilities that obstructs the free use of conveniences by the 
household. 

3. A fixed habit of drudgery, the result of tradition on 
the part of the housewife or the community. 

The electrical industry has not been remiss in selling 
electrical laundry equipment to women who were already 
“sold” on the advantages of the electrical way. But how 
about those women. who are unconvinced because they 
have never been prepared for the ultimate purchase of a 
washer or ironer through education to electrical house- 
keeping? In most communities, much thought is given to 
the immediate sale of electrical equipment without a 
glance toward the great potential market that could be 
built up with a consistent educational program. 
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Don’t Be a Mede or a Persian 


ness methods—even if you are more than ordinarily 
successful. 

Nothing is so certain of change as human nature, and 
consequently human demand and patronage. Many of 
even the most successful enterprises have withered and 
died because of lack of anticipation or even responsive- 
ness to popular demand. 

A nationally-known luggage concern, in business for 
nearly three-quarters of a century, failed recently. The 
reason assigned by the head of the concern was that 
women wore such few clothes nowadays that they no 
longer traveled with trunks! 

One of the largest corporations in the country, a 
marvel of efficiency in production and distribution, is 
struggling with a problem today because it has been too 
inflexible regarding changes. 

The Medes and the Persians live only in history. 
Their name persists as a symbol of fixity—‘‘as unalter- 
able as the laws of the Medes and the Persians” is the 
popular quotation. 

No policy in business, any more than in political sci- 
ence, can be unchangeable and remain successful. 


I: OTHER words, don’t be “too set” in your busi- 


Fixtures Rightly Designed 
Are Half Sold 


NORMOUS strides have been made in the artistic 
x of furniture and automobiles in recent 

years, but the designers have not: lost sight of 
usefulness in either case. In fact, comfort has been 
increased in both these products. Where the average 
householder used to purchase a nondescript—or even 
ugly—bed or divan or chair, today he now is confronted 
with articles of fine appearance. But in the main, com- 
fort goes along with these. The same is true of auto- 
mobiles and other products. 

In the fixture business some progress has been made, 
but the two viewpoints are by no means combined as 
generally as they should be, either in design or in sell- 
ing. The problem and goal of the lighting business is 
to awaken and to develop a lighting consciousness be- 
fitting the importance of artificial lighting in all its 
fields. However, the residential field is the laggard in 
this respect, due chiefly to the more obvious economic 
aspects of proper lighting in other fields. 

Good lighting cannot be obtained from fixtures which 
are not equipped with proper shades, suitable diffusing 
media, and adequate wattage. Still these do not neces- 
sarily prevent capable designers from producing artistic 
fixtures which are also properly useful. Having fixtures 
in which the utilitarian and artistic aspects have been 
suitably combined, salesmen have available the force of 
combined appeals. 

Householders purchase fixtures for ceilings and walls 
with the idea of providing artificial lighting. Un- 
schooled as they are in the principles and importance of 
lighting, they do not analyze for themselves; but cer- 
tainly they are not primarily moved to purchase fixtures 
from a desire to hang ornaments on walls and ceiling. 
There are other more desirable ornaments and places 
for them. 

Unhappily for both the public and the trade, two 
Classes of designers have hitherto produced most of the 
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fixtures. One class of designers has given us fixtures of 
excellent illuminating quality that too often look as 
though they were designed with a slide rule. The prod- 
ucts of the other class of designer has been an attempt 
at the decorative without consideration for illuminating 
values. 

Progress in residential lighting will be made most 
rapidly by selling adequate and proper lighting for vision, 
convenience, and comfort provided by fixtures also ac- 
ceptable from an artistic point of view. Appearance and 
usefulness should join hands for the benefits of all. 


Campaign Co-operation 


out appliance campaign of the Florida Power Cor- 
poration at St. Petersburg and other cities, we are 
arrested by the following paragraph: 


“The electrical contractors should be called 
together as a group and the whole proposition ex- 
plained to them. They will be paid the regular com- 
mission that we pay salesmen, but they must actually 
make the sales themselves, on our contract form. 
They are to have the privilege of bringing prospects 
to our office to demonstrate the different appliances 
so that a selection can be easily made. They should 
attend the datly meetings if possible. They, of 


course, will not be paid for prospects turned over to 
us to close.” 


[: LOOKING over a very complete and well worked 


Here is another utility taking its contractors and deal- 
ers into its campaign selling activities. The extent of 
such policies indicate the sincere effort of the power 
companies to co-operate with the local trade. An effort 
which has not always met with very eager response on 
the dealer’s part. But if these gestures of good will are 
continued, they will in time, doubtless, accomplish their 
co-operative purpose. 











Repaint Your Castile in Spain! 


4 ine great big trouble with Castles in Spain | 
; is that it’s so blamed hard to keep them 
in good repair. In the grind of daily life they 
crumble, and decay, and are gone almost be- 
fore we know it. 


Let’s take your castle, just for example. 
Remember the day you fashioned it of rosy 
hopes and glorious fantasies of The-Things- | 
To-Be? And now the walls are falling in. 
The foundation is tottering. The basement is 
half full of débris. And the whole thing needs 
a thorough coat of the Paint of Enthusiasm. | 


What’s become of your dreams of five, ten, | 
twenty years ago? Get them out of your men- 
tal storeroom. Dust them off and set them 
| in plain sight once more. 


For you are going to make those dreams 
come true. Too old? Too deep in the rut? 
Too many burdens and responsibilities? Non- 
sense! You CAN win. It’s up to you. YOU | 
‘are the only thing in the world that can keep 
you from getting ahead. 


Repaint your Castle in Spain! 





Quoted from “The Saw Kerf,” by 
Fred R. Farmer, before Lighting 
Equipment Dealers’ Convention at 
Cleveland, in February, 1927. 
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Each man carries a wall switch and outlet with him 
on his calls so that prospects may be shown graphi- 
cally the convenience of up to date wiring. 


be “sprung” on an unsuspecting 

electrical contractor that some- 
where in the world there was a 
specialty dealer who sold rewiring 
jobs and then turned these sales over 
to local contractors without a commis- 
sion charge it would probably be dis- 
carded as a philantropist’s dream. 

If in addition to this seemingly 
ridiculous statement the tale bearer 
claimed that the specialty dealer paid 
the contractor in cash for each job 
as it was completed and then reim- 
bursed himself by collecting monthly 
payments direct from the consumer, 
it would seem doubly unreal. How- 
ever, there 1s such a specialty dealer 
in the person of J. M. Waldo, man- 
ager of the Jersey State Electric 
Company of Elizabeth, N. J., and 
he has sold $50,000 worth of lighting 
fixtures during the past year by doing 
just this thng. 

“Considerable missionary work has 
been done by various factions in the 
electrical industry in behalf of re- 
wiring,” says Waldo, “and we find 
that prospects hard to sell on the 


[: THE story was suddenly to 
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refixturing for beauty idea alone are 
quite easily sold when the ‘appear- 
ance’ sales approach is combined with 
the convenience features of rewiring. 

The two selling jobs seem to go 
hand in haid, and if anything, promo- 
tion of the rewiring idea should pre- 
cede refixturing. 

“Our salesmen approach prospects 
with the idea of selling the whole job 
but start the sales talk on rewiring 
alone. Nearly all houses in need of 
refixturing also have too few conven- 
ience outlets and lack wall switches, 

“When a room lacks wall switches 
it is usually equipped with an old 
style fixture with a pull chain. Thus 
the customer becomes a prospect for 
new fixtures when sold on the con- 
venience of the switches. Likewise 
new convenience outlets lead to the 
sale of portable lamps. Contracts are 
accepted for fixtures complete with 
necessary wiring.” 

All wiring contracts obtained by 
the Jersey State Electric Company 
for rewiring are sub-letted to local 
electrical-contractors, as the company 
does none of this work. Contractors 


MOE. Rewirino Activity 


r 


Supports a 


$75,000 


Fixture 
Business 


are paid by the company when the 
jobs are completed satisfactorily and 
Waldo collects from the customer for 
both wiring and fixtures, usually on 
a time payment basis. Losses by bad 
debts is increased slightly by this 
method of doing business, but ac- 
cording to Mr. Waldo, the increased 
fixtures business more than compen- 
sates for the additional risk. The 
company makes no profit whatever 
on wiring. 

An average of four salesmen are 
employed and these men are esti- 
mators on wiring as well as fixture 
salesmen. When they approach a 
prospect they are able to give an 
accurate estimate of the cost of re- 
wiring and refixturing at once and 
if agreeable to the prospect will sign 
a contract for the work on the spot. 
These men are paid on a straight 16 
per cent commission basis and each 
man averages $200 per month. 

According to Waldo, houses over 
five years old are excellent prospects 
for both rewiring and refixturing. So 
little has been done to date in re- 
fixturing homes in the small town 
that it is safe to assume that almost 
every building of this age needs new 
fixtures and mcre convenience out- 
lets. Probably his most fruitful 
prospect list was obtained by driving 
through the residential streets of 
Elizabeth and noting the addresses 
of all the homes obviously more than 
five years of age. 

Total fixture sales during 1926 to- 
taled $75,000, of which $50,000 was 
directly obtained through combined 
rewiring and refixturing sales. 
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A stock of attractive gifts and decorative novelties furnishes 
an excellent setting for the display of lighting fixtures. In 


Titus’ fixture display showroom two long counters of these 
colorful novelties replace unattractive floor space. 


Under the Fixture Display 


1S an O)ppor tunity for Proft 


VEN a complete line of small 

electrical appliances does not 

begin to occupy the floor space 
incidental to a ceiling display of light- 
ing fixtures. And main street floor 
Space is too expensive to let any of 
it go to waste, according to S. H. 
Titus, of the Titus Electric Com- 
pany, contractor-dealer, Patchogue, 
N. Y. 

Last December Titus’ fixture dis- 
play floor looked like a barren desert 
in spite of the fact that he had placed 
a good stock of appliances on coun- 
ters beneath his fixtures. Since then 
he has added a stock of novelty gifts 
and decorative pieces such as orna- 
mental candles, vases and lamp- 
shades with the result that his small 
appliance business has increased 40 
per cent. 

People come into the store to 
select a small gift and leave with an 
electrical appliance instead — very 
often with both the gift and an elec- 
trical appliance. 
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Titus’ new. line permits him to in- 
crease the average appliance sale in 
addition to bringing in new cus- 
tomers. He remembers one man in 
particular, who came in to buy his 
wife a porcelain percolator set as a 
gift. After looking over the gift line 
he bought a tea set, casserole and a 
pie plate to match the percolater set. 
The sale was a little over $100, and 
he paid in cash. 

If the store had been purely elec- 
trical, this customer would not have 
come in, and if he had, the most 
that he could be sold would have 
been a $17.50 percolator. 

$82.50 Was Added to the Sale 

In the lighting fixture line as well 
as the gift line, Titus Electric finds 
it a good plan to clean out all odd 
pieces by special sale. This is done 
by a small newspaper “ad” run reg- 
ularly in the local paper featuring 
specials. A classified ‘“‘ad’’ offering 
lighting fixtures which have been 
used for display purposes is one 


of the company’s most successful 
methods. 

Odd vases are wired up and 
equipped with shades which are made 
to match by an interior decorator. 
Other gift shops may offer the same 
type of vases but they do not offer 
them wired complete as a lamp. In 
this way, Titus sells his odd vases 
and gets a good price for them. In 
figuring the selling price of a vase- 
lamp, he “buys” the vase from his 
gift department at retail, adds the 
cost of the shade and electrical work, 
and then another 100 per cent. 

As a word of warning, Mr. Titus 
says, “Do not believe every gift 
salesman who comes in.’”’ When he 
first decided to take on the line of 
gifts he was told that $800 or $1,000 
would be sufficient for a complete 
stock, and that fifteen dollars would 
buy a good stock of ornamental 
candles. Today he has a $150 stock 
of candles, and his total gift stock 
runs from $3,000 to $5,000. 
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New Branch-Circuit 


By Victor H. Tousley 


Chief of Electrical Inspection, City of Chicago 


Member of Electrical Code Committee, N.F.P.A. 


HE Electrical Committee re- 

port of February, 1927, con- 

tains a modification of the 
branch-circuit rule which marks a 
distinct step forward in the evolu- 
tion of this much used and very im- 
portant rule. 

The proposed rule, which by the 
way is open for trial use pending its 
final consideration and adoption at 
the February, 1928, meeting of the 
Electrical Committee, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“807. h. In general, on a _ two-wire 
branch circuit and on either side of a three- 
wire branch circuit the number of outlets 
shall not exceed 12. 

“Bor ‘Lighting Branch Circuits’ and 
‘Combination Lighting and Appliance 
Branch Circuits’ which do not supply floor 
areas greater than 1,200 square feet per 
circuit, the above outlet restriction may be 
waived, provided such circuits do not have 
connected loads greater than 15 amperes 
for ‘lighting branch circuits’ nor greater 
than 10 amperes for ‘combination lighting 
and appliance branch circuits.’ 

_ “It is understood that by connected load 
is meant fixed load, exclusive of loads 


— may be connected to appliance out- 
ets.” 


The most frequent, and usually the 
most difficult, application of the 
branch-circuit rule is its application 
to residences and apartments or, in 
general, to premises used for dwell- 
ing purposes. Here, the use of out- 
lets for the connection of portable 
lamps, the wattage of the lamps 
which will finally be used through- 
out the premises, the capacity and the 
time of use of the multitude of house- 
hold appliances, all present factors 
which it is difficult to determine or 
anticipate. 

In wiring installations of the 
ordinary type, such as stores, office 
buildings and mercantile buildings in 
general, the future load is not so vari- 
able and is much easier of deter- 
mination. 

Over a period of years, the Code 
has endeavored to frame a rule 
. which should, in its application, ob- 
tain a safe and fairly uniform, suit- 
able and workable limitation for the 
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branch circuit. A number of years 
ago, this limitation was placed at 660 
watts with the branch circuit pro- 
tected by 6-amp. fuses. The enforce- 
ment of this rule encountered a num- 
ber of difficulties chief among which 
was the inability of the contractor or 
wireman, in the original wiring of a 
building, laying out a branch circuit 
with any assurance that the load, at 
time of completion, would come 
within the 660-watt limitation. The 
inspector could offer him no assist- 
ance except, possibly, to help him 
guess what might be used. 

In an endeavor to remove some of 
the difficulties of the rule many in- 
spection departments placed a socket 
limitation on the branch circuit of 
eleven or twelve sockets, based on the 
probable use of 60-watt lamps, which 
size was generally renewed free by 
the lighting companies. The Code it- 
self finally placed a socket limitation 
of “sixteen sockets or receptacles” in 
the branch-circuit rule. This limita- 
tion was based on the probable use 
of 40-watt lamps. The gradually in- 
creasing use of household electrical 
devices forced the elimination of the 
6-amp. branch circuit fuse and its 
substitution with a 10-amp. fuse. 


Otp RuLe LEFT CONTRACTOR 
UNCERTAIN 


The Code, finally coming to a 
realization that “sockets and _ re- 
ceptacles,’ due to their uncertain 
limiting qualifications, were unsatis- 


factory as a branch-circuit restriction, 


and further realizing that the use of 
motor-operated household appliances 
with high starting currents was ex- 
tending at a rapid rate, modified the 
branch circuit rule completely by re- 
moving the socket limitation and de- 
pending on the restriction of twelve 
outlets and a 15-amp. fuse. 

This ruling also encountered a 
number of difficulties in its applica- 
tion and enforcement. It was open 
to some of the same objections as the 
original 660-watt rule in that the con- 





tractor or wireman could not be 
assured at the time of installation that 
his branch circuit, when finally 
lamped up, would comply with the 
rules. 


PERMITS EcoNOMICAL USE OF CIR- 
CUIT CAPACITY 


There is another important con- 
sideration in limiting the branch-cir- 
cuit capacity which, while it has no 
particular bearing on the question of 
fire hazard, still is important from 
an economic standpoint. Whatever 
specifications are applied to branch 
lighting circuits should allow for full 
use of the circuit so long as the prob- 
able load is kept within reasonably 
safe bounds. 

It is contemplated that the proposed 
new rule quoted above will remove 
most of the objectionable features 
cited and will permit of an economical 
use of the circuit capacity. 

In the formulation of a branch-cir- 
cuit rule, the Code assumes that a 
branch circuit protected by a 15-amp. 
fuse is a safe branch circuit. The 
object, then, which a branch-circuit 
rule of the Code attempts to accom- 
plish, is to so specify the limitations 
that a circuit produced under these 
limitations will, in actual use and bar- 
ring accidents, continue to operate 
without blowing a 15-amp. fuse. 

The new rule is based on the limi- 
tation of square feet of floor space 
supplied and allows a branch lighting 
circuit to supply 1,200 sq.ft. of floor 
space. The theory on which this rule 
is based is that the amount of 
illumination, and correspondingly the 
amount of watts or amperes, depends, 
not on the number of outlets or 
sockets, but on the floor space to he 
illuminated. 

It is assumed that in a given room, 
of say 12 feet square for instance, 
the wattage of the particular lamps 
used will depend upon the number of 
lamps in use. If the room were 
lighted by only one lamp located in 
the center of the room the lamp would 
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probably be of about 150 watts 
capacity. On the other hand, if the 
room were lighted by three, 2-light 
side wall brackets, lamps of 25 watts 
capacity, or a total of 150 watts, 
would be used. 

Or, if a small ceiling fixture was 
used for general illumination and the 
balance of the room were lighted by 
floor and table lamps, it would prob- 
ably be found that there were two 
25-watt lamps in the ceiling fixture 
and two floor or table lamps of 50 
watts each or a total of 150 watts. 

In the case cited, the number of 
sockets varies from one to six, the 
number of outlets from one to three. 
It will thus be seen that neither the 
number of sockets nor the number 
of outlets is a proper circuit limita- 
tion. On the other hand, the total 
watts or the amount of amperes is 
practically constant with the floor 
space. 


Limits Loaps to 10 Amps. 


The proposed rule has a further 
limitation for ‘“‘combination lighting 
and appliance branch circuits” and 
provides that they must not have con- 
nected loads greater than 10 amp. A 
“combination lighting and appliance 
branch circuit” is a circuit supplying 
energy to both lighting outlets and 
appliance outlets and is the type of 
circuit found in residences and apart- 
ments. Ten amperes at a voltage of 
115 would give 1,150 watts as the 
maximum connected load for such a 
circuit which represents about a watt 
per square foot of floor space. 

The intent of this latter limitation 
is to provide a circuit which, with its 
normal fixed load operating at full 
capacity will allow excess capacity for 
the operation of some of the house- 
hold devices liable to be used at the 
same time the lights are on. A stand- 
ard cartridge or plug fuse must, ac- 
cording to the Underwriters’ Lab- 
oratories standard, carry at least 110 
per cent of its normal rated capacity 
indefinitely. A 15-amp. fuse would, 
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then, carry at least 16.5 amp., or, 
with a voltage of 115 volts, 1,897 
watts. 


SPONSORED BY PRACTICAL TESTS 


A fully loaded circuit complying 
exactly with the proposed new rule 
and having all lights turned on would 
have a total wattage of 1,150 watts. 
There would then be an excess capac- 
ity of at least 747 watts before the 
15-amp. branch circuit fuse would 
blow. This should take care of any 
of the ordinary household devices 
likely to be used at the same time the 
lights are used. 

The rule is based on the assump- 
tion that in residences or apartments, 
in any floor area of 1,200 sq.ft., there 
will be a connected load of approxi- 
mately 1,150 watts, or practically a 
watt per square foot. It is probably 
not anticipated by the Electrical Com- 
mittee that this rule will work out 
exactly in every case but only that it 
will represent a fair average. 

A recent investigation was made to 
determine just what would be ob- 
tained by applying this rule. Apart- 
ments and residences were checked by 
first measuring the floor space. In 
these measurements all floor space in- 
side the building or apartment walls 
was taken, no allowance being made 
for closets or partitions. Then fol- 
lowed an actual count of the wattage 
of all lamps connected to the circuit. 
Nothing was estimated. Sockets 
without lamps were not counted. The 
actual wattage of all floor and table 
lamps was taken, even where several 
might be connected to one socket. In 
other words, the total wattage ob- 
tained represented the actual load ex- 
isting with all lamps turned on. 


ON ty ONE CASE QUESTIONED 


Out of sixty cases investigated it 
was found that the actual average 
watts per square foot was 1.02. The 
watts per square foot for the in- 
dividual cases varied from a mini- 
mum of .40 watts per square foot to 


a maximum of 2.0 watts per square 
foot, but 50 per cent of all cases did 
not vary from the standard of a watt 
per square foot by more than one- 
tenth of a watt. 

In all the sixty cases investigated 
there was only one case which could 
be questioned. A five-room apart- 
ment contained 1,140 sq.ft. and had 
a connected load of 1,370 watts. This 
apartment would, under the new 
rule, require only one circuit but the 
connected load would exceed that 
allowed by the rule. The watts per 
square foot in this case was 1.2. Even 
this installation should, under normal 
conditions, continue to operate on a 
15-amp. fuse even with a 500-watt 
toaster in use at the same time all 
lights were on. 


IMPORTANT TO INDUSTRY 


As previously stated, the branch- 
circuit rule is about as important a 
rule as exists in the whole Code and 
the new rule affects many branches of 
the industry. It is important to the 
inspector because he must apply it in 
thousands of cases and it is easy to 
to apply. It is an advantage to the 
electrical contractor because it re- 
moves the uncertainty that existed in 
the older form of rule and allows 
him to lay out his circuits in advance 
with almost positive assurance that 
his installation will not later be con- 
demned by an inspector because tt 
violates the rule, and have to be rein- 
forced by additional circuits installed 
after the building is completed and at 
an exorbitant cost. 

The electrical manufacturer, job- 
ber, dealer, and the utility company, 
also the owner and user are benefitted 
because the effect of this rule will 
tend to reduce the cost of wiring or 
at least allow a more economical use 
of the wiring installed. The new rule 
does not limit either the number of 
outlets or the number of sockets on 
a circuit. As many sockets as desired 
can be connected to a circuit without 
running counter to rule. 
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“Shriner”’ Cigar Lighter 


Created as the official souvenir of the 
recent Shriners’ Convention in Atlantic 
City, the cigar lighter pictured is now 
offered the trade as a general Shriner’s 
gift. The features were molded by 
Frankart, Inc., 225 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, from the photograph of the 
Chief Poténtate of the host organiza- 
tion. 

The lighter is of metal in Jap bronze 
finish. A push button at the rear base 
of the figure controls the lighting unit 
in the top of the fez. Its height, over 
all, is 53 in. and it retails for $5.— 
Electrical: Merchandising, August, 1927. 


* * * 

















Dining Room Fixture 


In the new dining room dome fixture 
of Kopp Glass, Inc., Swissvale, Pa., the 
color of the light’s rays may be changed 
by the insertion of a special rose-colored 
glass inner globe which is attached to 
the lamp with a wire holder. The globe 
is placed over the socket after the dome 
is attached and before the lamp is in- 
serted. A convenience outlet is provided 
in the unit for table appliances. 

The fixture may be had in two finishes 
—silver and black or gold and in three 
different glassware decorations.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1927. 


* * * 


“Eveready” Flashlight 


Announcement has been made by the 
National Carbon Company, 30 East 42nd 
Street, New York City, that the price on 
its display unit No. 18 has been reduced 
and that flashlights Nos. 2631 and 2604 
can now be retailed, complete win bat- 
teries, for $1 each. 

These flashlights carry all the stand- 
ard improvements appearing on the more 
expensive numbers,—ring hanger, safety 
lock switch, octagonal lens-ring, etc. No. 
18 display unit contains twelve No. 2604 
black flashlights and six No. 2631, nickel, 
without batteries.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, August, 1927. 
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Floor Polishing Attach- 
ment for Vacuum 
Cleaner 


The Electric Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, is announc- 
ing its new Premier Duplex floor 
polisher, a new accessory for the Prem- 
ier Duplex cleaner. With this new at- 
tachment, practically every kind of floor 
surface—wood, linoleum, tile, marble or 
composition can be polished. The polisher 
is easily clamped on the base of the 
cleaner and is driven at a high rate of 
speed by means of a special belt from 
the armature shaft of the motor. The 
intended retail price is $10. 

Another new attachment is the dryer- 
heater for drying out damp clothes 
quickly, heating a room and drying the 
hair.—Electrical Merchandising, August, 
1927. 

















Safety Iron Rest 


When the iron is placed on the ‘Rite 
Hete”’ safety stand, the current is auto- 
matically cut off. Remaving the iron 
from the stand turns the current on. 
The rest itself uses no current for the 
attachment plug passes the _ current 
through a simple safety switch built 
into the rest, and out to the iron. A tip 
of the switch lever is held slightly above 
the bed of the rest by a steel spring. 
The weight of the iron depresses this tip 
and automatically works the switch. 
Overheating is eliminated as the current 
is cut off as soon as the iron is placed 
on the stand. 

Special heat-retaining composition in 
the rest stores up unused heat from the 
iron to keep it hot for some time after 
the current is shut off. The rest is low 
and is so built that the iron can be 
slid on and off with but little lifting. 
Holes are provided in the feet of the 
stand so that it may be permanently 
attached if desired. The manufacturer 
is the Rite-Hete Appliances, Inc., 1200 
Fourteenth Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis, 


Minn. The stand is listed at $2.75.—: 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1927. 











Reflector-T ype Heaters 


In the ‘Seville’ and ‘“* Alhambra” the 
Edison Electric Appliance Company, 
5600 West Taylor Street, Chicago, is of- 
fering two new “Hedlite’” heaters of the 
reflector type 

Each heater has 14-in. adjustable 
ccpper-plated reflector, removable Edi- 
son screw base unit, cool wood handle, 
an easily removed guard and cast iron 
claw-foot base. <A hole in the _ base 
makes it possible to hang the heaters 
on the wall or they may be used on the 
pedestal, as desired. They are 178 in. 
high and are made for use on 120, 200, 
220 and 240-volt circuits. The ‘Seville’ 
has green crackled finish and is listed at 
$10, while the “Alhambra” has a “Tan- 
grae”’ finish intended to harmonize with 
any furnishings. This heater is listed 
at $8.50.— Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1927. 





Radio Filter 


With the ‘‘Abox”’ filter brought out by 
the Abox Company, 215 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, power is __ filtered 
directly from the charger to the radio 
set, giving “A” current direct from the 
lighting circuit. When used with an 
electrolytic type of charger, of 24-amp. 
capacity, a current supply is provided 
for radio receivers employing six or less 
201-A type tubes or having equal cur- 
rent requirements, maximum load 1% 
amp. 

Bulb type chargers, of 2-amp. cap2- 
city, may also be used with the filter to 
handle six 201-A tubes or equivalent 
load provided a by-pass condenser }S 
placed across the rectifying tube in 
accordance with instructions. A larger 
number of tubes or heavier current re- 
quirements can be handled with the 
filter, it is declared, by using chargers 
of from 3 to 5 amp. capacity or two 
smaller chargers in parallel. The filter 
is shipped dry_in paper carton. 10 
operate, distilled water is added. The 
intended retail price is $19.50.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1927. 
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Household Iron 


The National Stamping & Electric 
Works, 3212 West Lake Street, Chicago, 
is introducing its new “Beaver” stand- 
ard-weight iron. It has tapered point 
for ironing gathers and corners and just 
the right amount of slant is given the 
beveled edges of the bottom, the manu- 
facturer explains, for running along 
under folds and pleats. 

Other features of the iron are its 
built-in heel rest that does away with 
the separate stand, the mirrored nickel 
finish and ebony-finished handle. The 
iron comes complete with full strength 
asbestos-covered heater cords and plugs. 
—_— Merchandising, August, 

al. 





Radio “A” and “B” 
Power Units 


Connecting directly to the house light- 
ing circuit, the new ‘A’ socket power 
unit of the Valley Electric Company, 
Radio Division, 4515 Shaw Avenue, St. 
Louis, Mo., operates the radio and all 
accessories from one switeh. It oper- 
ates only when the set is in use and 
provides power for any radio set regard- 
less of size. The unit is connected in 
the same manner as a storage battery, 
making it unnecessary to rewire the set 
in installing the power unit. 

This company also has a ‘“B” socket 
power unit which, with the “A” unit, is 
made to electrify any 5-, 6- or 7-tube 
radio set and replace batteries entirely. 
A receptacle is provided at the back of 
the “A” unit for plugging in the ‘B” 
power. Raytheon elements are em- 
ployed in both the units. Provision is 
made in the ‘‘A’’ power for use of an 
additional Raytheon cartridge when op- 
erating sets of 7 tubes and larger. Both 
“A” and “B” outfits are built in com- 
pact, separate units. The intended re- 
tail price of the ‘‘A’’ unit is $39.50. The 
“B” No. 60 unit for receivers up to 
12-tubes is $50, with tube, and the 
Model 40 “B” for receivers of 5 and 6 
tubes and less, is $37.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, August, 1927. 
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Semt-Indirect Lighting 
Unit 

The F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, 
Vermilion, Ohio, is bringing out a new 
totally enclosing semi-indirect lighting 
unit for residence and hotel guest room 
service. 

The unit consists of an embossed 
hanger which accommodates a special 
globe similar to that used in the com- 
pany’s office lighting unit. The globe is 
of very fine crystal glass, the upper 
part being clear and having a sloping 
contour which ‘sheds’? much of the dust 
falling upon it, thus minimizing main- 
tenance and insuring a high average of 
efficiency. The bowl of the globe is 
treated with a special enamel which has 
the translucence, texture and color of 
fine alabaster and _ is decorated with a 
simple design in India tint or buff.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1927. 





Plug Protector 


As most wear on the appliance cord 
occurs at the plug connection the Eric- 
son Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has brought out a C. & E. plug 
protector which is designed to take the 
pull which is otherwise applied to the 
cord. The handle is made for use on 
irons, fans, washers, toasters, cleaners, 
ironers, lamps, heaters and all portable 
electrical appliances. It is made of 
rubber and is sufficiently flexible to 
withstand the most severe treatment. 
The handle not only relieves the cable 
from excessive wear where such protec- 
tion is most needed but also protects 
the plug from breakage. It is made in 
different types: No. 12 for standard 
plugs such as Arrow RA, RD and 
others, listing at 30c.; No. 13, for Arrow 
No. 8242, 20-amp. type, two-wire_ polar- 
ized plug, 50c.; and No. 14, for Hubbell 
No. 5553, .02-amp. type, two-wire polar- 
ized plug, 45c.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, August, 1927, 


Double Duplex Table 
Tap 


Two standard duplex receptacles en- 
closed in heavy stamped brass housing 
with nickel finish are contained in the 
new No. 330 ‘Latrobe’? double duplex 
table tap announced by the Fullman 
Manufacturing Company, 1209 Jefferson 
Street, Latrobe, Pa. The device is small 
and compact and harmonizes with 
nickel-plated table appliances. It is 
provided with 7-ft. length of silk cov- 
ered flexible cord and standard attach- 
ment plug. The heavy brass housing 
makes this wiring convenience practi- 
cally indestructible. The tap may be 
used on top the dining table or perma- 
nently fastened to the edge of the table, 
as desired. 

When used on the dining room table, 
the company recommends its No. 300 
“Latrobe” Midget floor receptacle and 
box which can be installed directly 
under the dining table.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, August, 1927. 





Electric Water Heaters 


The A. J. Lindemann & MHoverson 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is bringing 
out a line of electric water heaters in 
both circulating and immersion types. 
The new circuleting-type heaters are 
made of brass and copper, finished in 
gray lacquer and thoroughly insulated 
with wool felt. The unit is nickel chro- 
mium ribbon wound on a mica core, 
mica insulated and inserted in a flat 
copper tube. The whole is then pressed, 
making it compact and, it is explained, 
impossible to disarrange. Special at- 
tention has been given to the design of 
terminals which are of nickel. The wir- 
ing is in rigid conduit. The element 
can be removed for cleaning should oc- 
casion demand, by simply removing the 
top head without the necessity of dis- 
connecting the switch. The heaters are 
made with automatic temperature con- 
trol and in non-automatic types, for 
110-220 volts and wattages from 2000 
to 5000. 

An immersion type heater is also 
made for 110-220 volts, 750 and 1000 
watts. It is a single heat, flat hair-pin 
unit enclosed in a seamless copper tube 
which fits into a standard one-inch pipe 
opening in the side of a regular gal- 
vanized iron tank 12 in. or more in 
diameter. — Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1927. 
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New Appliances of Varied Types and Styles 























Electric Iron 


In the ‘Progressive’ household iron 
made by the Pelouze Manufacturing 
Company, 232 East Ohio Street, Chicago, 
the handle is supported at one end only, 
there being no obstruction at the front 
of the iron. Because of this feature, 
the manufacturer points out, the opera- 
tor can iron in places that are usually 
difficult to reach, such as the inside of 
sleeves, arm holes, pockets, ete. The 
iron has heel rest. It is rated at 500 
watts. Intended retail price, $6.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1927. 





Bedlight 


Another of the bedlights included in 
the line of hotel and hospital lighting 
specialties of the F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company, Vermilion, Ohio, is the Type 
A light pictured, with deep cone metal 
shade. 

This fixture is provided with a padded 
clamp which can be made to fit any size 
or form of bed rail or molding and is 
controlled by either a hexagon nut or 
wing nut. The goose neck arm of fluted 
tubing is attached to the clamp by 
means of a ball-and-socket joint which 
permits the light to be adjusted in any 
desired position. The deep cone shade 
is designed to conceal the light source 
and is especially appreciated when used 
as a bed lamp in hospital wards.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1927. 


Frigidaire Announces 
Price Reduction 


A fifteen dollar price reduction on its 
lowest-priced household model electric 
refrigerator has been announced by the 
Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio. 
The model affected by the cut is the 
new unit, T-5, placed on the market last 
Spring to sell at a $195 factory price. 
In this model the compressor and cool- 
ing coil are built in one assembly which 
is placed in the top of the cabinet. 

The company also announces other re- 
ductions affecting its line of porcelain 
household cabinets and its line of cool- 
ing coils for commercial installations. 

A heavy-duty cooling coil for com- 
mercial use is added to the Frigidaire 
line. Bulk ice makers of 200 and 400 
Ib. ice capacity will be built on special 
order. The 200-lb. unit will sell for 
$255 f.o.b. Dayton and the 400-lb. unit 
for $465 f.o.b. Dayton.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, August, 1927. 
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Wire Frame for Lamp 
Base and Shade 


For women who like to make lamp 
shades—and what woman doesn’t?—the 
Thurman Wire Frame Company, 624 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, is of- 
fering in its wire frame line not only 
shade frames but a lamp base frame as 
well, so that the base and shade may be 
made from the same material. 

The base is of vase shape and through 
a special two-light adapter, the base. 
as well as the shade, is lighted. Plain 
or printed silk or crystalline may be 
used to cover the entire framework or 
the ingenuity of the woman may _ be 
employed. — Electrical Merchandising, 


August, 1927. 











* 


Electric Hair Clipper 


Every family now numbers one or 
more bobbed heads who are sources of 
revenue for the local hairdresser or bar- 
ber. With the electric clipper offered 
by the Allover Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the high cost of barber service 
can be cut down by the use of the elec- 
tric clipper in the home, operated by 
members of the family. No skill is re- 
quired to operate the clipper. It fits 
into the ordinary light socket and is 
controlled by a small button on the clip- 
per itself. It cuts the hair very close 
and is extremely useful for removing 
superfluous hair on any part of the 
body. A tapering comb attachment ac- 
companies each clipper. Allover Manu- 
facturing Company, Racine, Wis.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1927 























Kitchenette Unit 


With the “Diningkitch” offered by the 
Gas Engineering Company, Ingham 
Avenue, Trenton, N. J., one piece of 
furniture takes the place’ of several and 
with it is provided the necessary kitchen 
equipment to cook and serve a full meal. 
It occupies a space of but 44 in. x 29 in. 
x 31 in. 

The “Diningkitch” is made in either 
all steel with sanitary enameled table 
top or in wood with steel enameled top 
and steel enameled pantry and storage 
space, in white enamel or mahogany 
finish. Storage space for dishes, table 
service, pots, pans, hot plate and oven 
is provided. With the ‘Diningkitch’’ is 
included a 3-tap connection with neces- 
sary wiring for stove; a _ two-plate, 
3-heat electric stove; a steel oven; fire- 
less cooker, three aluminum saucepans; 
an aluminum double boiler; two steel 
frying pans; and a 42-piece set of 
dishes. — _ Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1927. 








Ship Lanterns 


Quaint old ship lanterns are now be- 
ing electrified and adapted to use for 
porch lights, driveways, bracket lights, 
lighting fixtures, summer houses, camps, 
parks and numerous other places. 

One of the lantern numbers offered by 
The Treasure Chest, Asheville, N. C., is 
the ‘Rover’ pictured above, which 
makes an unusually attractive lighting 
fixture when used in pairs beside a door- 
way or entrance, in a hallway or man’s 
room. It has clear fresnal lens and 
large handle. Height, not including the 
handle, is 104 in. It is listed at $11.5). 

Another unique lantern is the Per 
Whaler’ shown above, which is ide? 
for lighting camp, summer cabins er 
for decorative purposes. It has clear 
plain glass on three sides and may be 
had in either polished brass or galvan- 
ized finish. Its size is 8 in. x 10 in. 
x 17 in. Intended retail price, in gal- 
vanized finish, $13; brass, $17. —Elec- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1927. 
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Latest Developments Gathered by the Editors 























Combination Smoking 
Stand and Cigar Lighter 


Along with its line of lighting fix- 
tures, floor and table lamps, the Albert 
Wahle Company, Metropolitan and Mor- 
gan Avenues, Brooklyn, N. Y., is mar- 
keting a cigar stand which may be had 
with or without electric cigar lighter. 
The stand pictured is finished in French 
bronze although other finishes may also 
be had. — Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1927. 


Gyrator-T ype Washer 


In the new improved ‘‘Prima” gyrator 
electric washer of the Prima Manufac- 
turing Company, Sidney, Ohio, the tub 
is of increased capacity, deeper and 
wider than previous models. The tub is 
of copper, nickel plated. It has lacquer 
automobile finish and its surface, it is 
declared, can easily be kept in its origi- 
nal richness with a soft cloth. Each 
cast and steel part is baked enamel, 
Fairway green in color, while the out- 
side of the tub is oyster white finish. 

- The new machine is equipped with the 

Nevercrush” wringer, with two large 
extra size rolls, one hard rubber, the 
other soft, with simple and instant re- 
lease. — _ Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1927. 


* * * 


Electric Water Heater 


The Standard Electric Stove Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, is announcing its 
new model CA26 automatic electric wa- 
ter heater. This new heater is of the 
circulation type and is made for instal- 
lation on the side of the ordinary house- 
hold tank. Water is heated by the cir- 
culation and storage principle. The 
heater has a total connected wattage of 
2640 watts. It is entirely automatic in 
control, keeping the tank full of hot 
water at approximately 160 deg. tem- 
perature. The intended retail price is 
$62-—Hlectrical Merchandising, August, 

Vele 


Gyrator-T ype Waslier 


Ten outstanding features are claimed 
for the new “Speed King” gyrator-type 
Washer of the Barlow & Seelig Manu- 
facturing Company, Ripon, Wis. These 
features are: Its fast washing action; 
the cast aluminum agitator; its thor- 
ough cleansing action; its two-tone gray 
finish and protected mechanism; the air 
Space between nickeled copper tub and 
Outside walls to check heat radiation 
and keep the water hot; the wringer, 
which can be swung and locked in any 
position; its large capacity; its quiet 
and smooth operation; the fact that 
the clothes can be put in and taken out 
While the machine is running; the self- 
oiling bearings and gears, eliminating 
the necessity for oiling, and the handy 
motor switch near the wringer in addi- 
tion to the agitator clutch lever. The 
+ hal rinsing tub is now included with 

€ washing equipment without extra 
Ion Llectrical Merchandising, August, 
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Farm Light Plant with 
Ford and Chevrolet Parts 


All wearing parts in the engine of the 
new Perkins farm plant designed by the 
Fred C. Perkins Company, York, Pa., 
are Ford or Chevrolet parts and may 
be readily and economically replaced. 
A Ford coil is employed but an arrange- 
ment has been provided by which the 
coil will function at increased voltages 
by merely throwing a double throw 
switch whenever batteries get low. A 
Ford timer is likewise used. The engine 
is air-cooled and the normal speed at 
1 kw. is about 900. <A standard size 
pulley is provided at the generator end 
and the fly wheel end. Pulley of any 
size, however, may be had. The pulley 
is attached with four cap screws to a 
machined surface on the outer side of 
the flywheel. As for carburetion ,super- 
heated air is taken from around the 
exhaust pipe and mixed with the mix- 
ture of kerosene and moist warm air 
that is drawn through the crank case. 
The outfit carries no governor but there 
is a selection of five speeds or five 
different charging rates, regulated by 
thé turning of a single lever.—Hlectrical 
Merchandising, August, 1927. 


Electric Moth-Kulling 
Wardrobe 


That destructive fabric pest, the moth, 
is now attacked electrically in a moth- 
killing wardrobe, the ‘‘ProTex,’”’ made 
by the J. F. Friedel Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Every moth egg, larva and adult 
moth secreted in the clothes at the time 
they are stored away is killed by the 
electric vaporizer with which the ward- 
robe is equipped. The vapors which de- 
stroy the moths are harmless to human 
beings and will not injure the most del- 
icate fabrics. When ordinary chests or 
bags are used for clothes storage, pro- 
tection is given the clothes by first 
placing them in the cabinet until the 
moths and larvae are destroyed. 

The wardrobe itself is finished in 
Duco but can also be had in mahogany 
finish. It is ccmpletely equipped with 
“ProTex”’ vaporizer and three years’ 
supply of ‘‘“Moth X Termo” crystals for 
use in the vaporizer. The vaporizer, a 
metal container that fits over the ordi- 
nary lamp bulb. can also be purchased 
separately. — Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1927. 











Beaded Lantern 


Equipped with ‘Uno” top, the hand- 
decorated beaded parchment lantern 
marketed by Chino & Company, 59 East 
Adams Street, Chicago, is made to fit 
any electric lamp. It is designed espe- 
cially for use in hall or sun parlor and 
may be had with or without silk tassel. 
It measures 8 in. high by 6 in. in 
diameter and is bound with velvet at 
top and bottom. The designs are 
painted in natural colors with rose, 
lavender and yellow background.  In- 
tended retail price, about $2.—Electrical 
Merchandising, August, 1927. 














“A” and “B” Socket 
Power Unit 


The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., announces a 
new development of the “A” and “B” 
socket power principle in its new Exide 
radio power unit, Model 7 AB. This new 
development consists of an_ automatic 
charging method at high and low rates 
for the storage ‘‘A” battery and a sys- 
tem of electrolytic rectification for the 
“B” power supply. Full automatic con- 
trol of bith the “A” and “B” power is 
at the set switch. Two rheostats pro- 
vide separate regulation of the “B” de- 
tector and the “B” amplifier voltages, 
to suit the requirements of the individ- 
ual radio receiver. The voltage range 
of the detector is from 20 to 45 volts 
and that of the amplifier from 60 to 100 
volts. This is in addition to the power 
tube voltages which are 135 and 180 
volts, respectively. . 

The “A” battery is a large capacity 
6-volt Exide, assembled in a 3-compart- 
ment glass jar. 

One of the features of the new power 
unit is the manner in which the battery 
is charged. AS soon as the set switch is 
turned off, the battery is automatically 
recharged at a high rate until it comes 
up to approximately full charge. When 
this point is reached, the rate is auto- 
matically reduced to a trickle charge of 
2 amp. or less at which rate it con- 
tinues until the set is again operated.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1927. 
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Automatically 
Controlled A-Battery 
Charger 


The Indiana Mfg. and Electric Co., 
Marion, Ind., is making the “Case” 
battery charger. This is equipped with 
automatic A and B controls and an 
automatic full charge cut off. It charges 
the A Battery at a high rate and con- 
trols it automatically from the receiving 
set switch, charges battery when set is 
not in operation and if B socket power 
unit is used controls it automatically. 
The charger automatically shuts off 
when the battery is fully charged, thus 
preventing overcharging or _ gassing. 
The intended retail price is $16.50. 
Without automatic relays but with 
trickle and full charging rates, the in- 
tended price is $10.—E#lectrical Mer- 
chandising, August, 1927. 


* ~ * 


Automatic Projection 
Machine 


No operator is required for the new 
“Screenograph” automatic projection ma- 
chine brought out by the National 
Screen Service, Inc., 126 West 46th 
Street, New York City. This new ma- 
chine is designed to show continuously 
a series of pictures reproduced from 
standard motion picture film and is built 
to run without attention over long peri- 
ods. The pictures, either in color or in 
black and white, are contained in an 
endless film of 50 or 60 views which 
normally pass before the eye at the rate 
of one every 3 sec.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, August, 1927 


* a a 


Device to Determine the 
Amount of Daylight 


By combining new equipment with an 
old principle, a device which records the 
amount of daylight received over any 
desired period of time has been devel- 
oped by Dr. L. R. Koller of the research 
laboratory of the General Electric 
Company. 

The new equipment is a giant photo- 
electric cell, several times larger than 
the usual cell and two hundred times as 
sensitive. The old principle is the one 
discovered by Michael Faraday many 
years ago, that a given quantity of elec- 
tricity will always release a _ definite 
quantity of hydrogen if passed through 
a conducting solution. 

The Daylight Integrator, as the new 
device is called, consists of the large 
photoelectric cell, a 45-volt “B’ battery, 
a sensitive ammeter for instantaneous 
daylight measurements, and an elec- 
trolytic cell such that the hydrogen 
released at the negative electrode is 
collected in a narrow, upright tube.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1927. 


+ * * 


Show Case Lighting 
Unit 


Features of the new improved show 
case unit of the Day-Brite Reflector 
Company, 703 South Broadway, St. 
Louis, Mo., are its porcelain socket, 
specially built for and patented by Day- 
Brite to prevent tubular lamps from sag- 
ging; the wiring chamber, to make wir- 
ing on the job rapid and convenient; 
and the porcelain enameled steel reflec- 
tor. The reflector is designed to throw 
an evenly-diffused light without glare 
or dark spots. Being of porcelain, the 
reflector will not tarnish, crack, chip or 
peel with age or heat. 

The unit is 9 in. long and 23 in. across 
the face. The outer shell is drawn of 
one piece of brass. Catalog of the com- 
plete Day-Brite line is available.—Elec.- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1927. 
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Armored Cap 
Attachment Plugs 


The Arrow Electric Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., is introducing a line of 
armored attachment plugs with cap 
having heavy steel cover to withstand 
the usual abuse plug caps receive. The 
cap is ribbed to receive a blow, thus 
protecting the composition from break- 
age. The SS cap also has the cord- 
gripping feature for protecting the cord. 
Plugs 8290 and 8390 are illustrated.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1927. 

* *‘ * 


Automatic Safety 
Switch 


For use with B socket power supply 
units, washing machines, home _ appli- 
ances, etc., the Precise Manufacturing 
Company, Rochester, N. Y., has brought 
out its No. 1600 Protector. This new 
device is entirely automatic in opera- 
tion. It takes the place of an ordinary 
switch and provides protection for the 
apparatus. It is constructed on a 
bakelite base and is encased in a fin- 
ished metal cover. When the red button 
with which it is equipped is pressed, a 
trigger mechanism automatically  re- 
leases the electrical contact in the 
switch the instant an overload is put 
upon the line. Overall dimensions ar2 
3% in. by 23 in. It is made for various 
voltages and overload values.—Electri- 
cal Merchandising, August, 1927. 

oa co * 


Washer for Stationary 


Tubs 


A washing machine that is out of 
sight when not in use is the ‘“Merry- 
way” washer manufactured by the Hoe 
Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. The 
machine is made for use with stationary 
tubs. 

The washing action is provided by 
two compression cups, the air in the 
cups fércing the water back and forth 
through the clothes. The cups have a 
peculiar kicking motion, it is explained, 
which keeps the clothes constantly turn- 
ing over. 

A separate wringer, on a floor stand, 
makes possible the wringing of clothes 
from wash water to rinse water and 
from rinse water to basket. The wringer 
is equipped with patented safety device. 
The standard which holds the motor and 
to which wringer is attached, can be 
placed in position to swing into or out 
of either tub.—Electrical Merchandising, 





August, 1927. 





Vacuum Cleaner Service 
Kit 

After weeks of diligent searching and 
classifying the Ohio Carbon Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, reports that there are 
over one hundred and fifty different 
types of cleaners. As a result of this 
survey the company has produced a 
carbon brush kit that contains, within 
ccmparatively small dimensions, the 
right type of carbon brushes, springs 
and oil wicks to completely — service 
over 150 different types of cleaners. 
Accompanying the kit is a chart that 
clearly shows the correct brush, spring 
and oil wick for each cleaner. 

he kit, the manufacturer explains, 
has been carefully analyzed and com- 
pared with the original equipment in 
the cleaners and the replacements are 
of the same quality and calibre and at 
no time is it necessary for the dealer 
to do any shaping or adjustment when 
using this kit.—Hlectrical Merchanidis- 
ing, August, 1927. 





* * 


Electric Clock 


An electric clock that has at all times 
from twelve to twenty-four hours of 
spare energy to take care of any possible 
stoppage of the current has been brought 
out by the Hansen Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Princeton, Ind. The clock is in 
tended for use on the ordinary 110-volt. 
60-cycle, a.c. lighting circuit. 

In this clock, it is explained, contacts 
are closed direct, by means of the ten- 
sion of the main spring, not by means 
of the clock gearing. The contacts re- 
main closed no matter how much longest 
the clock runs after the closing of the 
contacts and it is therefore ready to 
wind the moment the current comes on. 
By this means as many hours of spire 
energy as desired may be had, the num- 
ber of hours depending upon the length 
of the main spring. The clock runs 
twelve hours longer when the current is 
cut off immediately before winding and 
twenty-four hours if the current is cut 
off immediately after winding. 

The contacting apparatus is mounted 
entirely on the main wheel. ‘The wind- 
ing is done by a motor and the power 
transmitted by a worm gear, winding 
every twelve hours. The escapement is 
of the Graham dead beat type and his 
reversible pallets. The clock = cuse 
measures 52 in. x 15 in .and is of wil- 
= Electrical Merchandising, August 

e ae 





* * * 


Power Roof Ventilator 


Designed particularly for one-story 
stores, factories, theaters, and for lodge 
rooms and dance halls located on the 
tcp floor, the Ig Ventilating Company, 
Chicago, has brought out a new power 
roof ventilator. Incorporated in ihe 
unit is an Ilg_ self-cooled motor p:0- 
peller fan, installed in a heavy-duty 
pent house, equipped with an aluminum 
automatic shutter. One of these vent'- 
lators, the company repcrts. from tests 
it has made, is equal to three ordinary 
gravity or natural ventilators. It Js 
made_in sizes ranging from 12 to 72 
re Merchandising, August 
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in Lamp-Socket Radio Equipment 





























Electric Receiving Sets 


The MeMillan Radio Corp., 1425 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has placed 
on the market a line of electric receiv- 
ing sets. The “Orleans” model shown 
is made of walnut and equipped with a 
built-in speaker using the De J.uxe Utah 
unit and a 4-ft. air column. The cabinet 
is 264 in. wide, 19 in. deep, and 43% in. 
high. The intended retail vrice is $300. 
The “Ivanhoe” model is $275, the ‘Verdi’ 
$260, the ‘Seville’ $320, the Baronet” 
$170. These are six tube receivers, 
using A.C. tubes, with a built-in. power 
unit completely shielded, and using but 
a single control.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, August, 1927. 
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Electric Pick-up for 
Phonographs 


The Pacent Radio. Corporation, 156 
West 16th Street, New York City, is the 
maker of the illustrated electrical 
pick-up, called the Phonovox, which will 
convert an ordinary phonograph into an 
electric one, by utilizing the audio- 
amplification and reproducer system of 
a radio receiver. The Phonovox is 
attached to the tone arm of the phono- 
graph, and the adapter is inserted in the 
detector socket. Retail price, $12.50.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1927. 


* * * 


B-Battery Socket Power 
Supply Unit 


The Brooklyn Metal Stamping Com- 
pany, 718 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is making a B power Socket 
Supply Unit known as the “Pandora.” 
This device is constructed in three 
types. Type B is designed for 6-tube 
Sets and has an intended retail price 
of $29.50. Type M is for all standard 
Sets using radio frequency tap of 
either 67 or 90 volts and power tubes 
at 135 volts. The intended retail price 
of this model is $35. Type S has two 
Switches which give almost any desir- 
able combination voltage output suffi- 
cient to run sets of the Fada type 
using a power tube at 180 volts. The 
intended retail price of this model is 
90. This device uses an electrolytic 
rectifier to be operated on 110 volts, 60 
cycle current and it is claimed by the 
manufacturer that the solution is harm- 
tes: Electrical Merchandising, August, 
€. 
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An A Power Unit 


The illustrated A power unit, known 


as the “Permanent A,” is being manu- 
factured by the General Instrument 


Corporation, 477 Broadway, New York 
City. It operates on 110 volts, 60 cycles 
A.C., and consumes between 50 and 60 


watts at maximum load, It contains 


no batteries, trickle chargers, or tubes, 
and can be attached to any set without 


rewiring. This device consists of a 


transformer, a 23 amp. Raytheon cart- 
ridge rectifier and a filter. The sec- 
ondary of the transformer is equipped 
with a variable tap so that the voltages 
may be adjusted to operate any set with 
tubes up to ten in number. The unit can 
be connected as easily as a battery. It 
is 83 in. high, 6 in. wide, and 8% in. 
long. Intended retail price, $39.50— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1927. 




















A-B-C Supply and 
Power Amplifier 


An A-B-C supply and power amplifier 
for 60 mil. and power tubes is being 
made by the Trivolt Electric Corpora- 
tion, 685 Eleventh Ave., New York. This 
is for use on 110 volt, 60 cycle current 
and the secondary delivers 90 milliamp. 
at 350 volts. It has a 74-volt A C tap, 
and also A C:taps for any 5-volt power 
tube. For rectification any 85 to 400 
milliamp. gas bulb rectifier may be used. 
Over-all dimensions are 8 in. x 634 in. x 
7% in. It is placed in a metal box and 
the current consumption is 50 watts. 
It will deliver A B & C voltages for ten 
or more 60 mil. tubes in series and up 
to 350 volts for the power amplifier 
tube. Plate voltage taps provided are 
45, 70, 140 and 180, also a C bias of 
40 volts. This is known as Model 90C 
and has an intended retail price of $50 
without tubes.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, August, 1927. 


* « * 


Device for Converting 
Direct Current Into 


60-Cycle A.C. 


_Radio receivers and equipment, de- 
signed for operation on alternating cur- 
rent, require a converting device where 
direct current only is available. In the 
Dynamotor R-144 one of the devices of- 
fered by the Electric Specialty Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn., a.-c. radio re- 
ceivers, loud speakers and phonographs 
may be converted for d.c. use without 
causing any hum in the receiver or 
loudspeaker, the company declares. The 
results obtained with the dynamotor are 
similar to those obtained from any 60- 
cycle lighting socket and with the 
motor-generator, also made by the com- 
pany, results are even better, it is 
claimed. Both dynamotors and motor- 
generators are equipped with specially- 
designed filters, mounted on top. The 
device can be easily installed by any 
electrician and can be orerated on 10- 
or 15-amp. fuses.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, August, 1927. 





Socket Power Units 


The Universal Battery Company, 3410 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill., is manu- 
facturing a new line of socket for A, 
B, and C current. Its Universal “A” 
unit employs a dry plate rectifier which 
is controlled by an automatic switch. A 
switch on the front of the unit permits 
it to be turned off without being re- 
moved from the set. Its “B’ power unit 
is equipped with a Raytheon A rectifier, 
and delivers 40 milliamp at 180 volts. 
This unit has seven variable taps, two 
of which are for C voltages. A switch 
on the front controls the voltages. It 
has a C bias of 0 to 45 volts, and can 
be used with any type of power tube. 
The A-B-C socket power unit is a com- 
bination of the two foregoing units, as- 
sembled in one case. Each of these 
units is housed in a metal case finished 
in brown crackled lacquer.—Electrical 
Merchandising, August, 1927. 


* * * 

















Two Ampere A-Battery 
Charger 


The Thordarson Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, 500 W. Huron St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., is making the illustrated Type 
R-175 2-amp. battery charger, designed 
for charging 6-volt storage batteries 
from 110 to 115 volt, 60 cycle power 
supply. Both the battery and charger 
are protected by a small 5-amp. fuse. 
If the leads from the charger to the 
battery are reversed or short circuited 
the fuse will burn out preventing injury 
to the battery or charger. The rectify- 
ing element employed in this charger is 
the Raytheon type 2-A which is guar- 
anteed by the maker for 1,000 hours 
full load operation for about one year’s 
normal use. In the event of burning 
out of the rectifier the charger may be 
reconditioned in thirty seconds by in- 
serting a new element in the clip. Addi- 
tional Raytheon 2-A rectifiers can be 
purchased from any dealer for $4.50. 
The intended retail price of the charger 
is $12.50.— Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1927. 


Six-Tube Socket Power 
Set 


The Simplex Radio Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio, is manufacturing a new 
six tube single control receiver operat- 
ing directly from the electric light line. 
Completely equipped, $250.—EHlectrical 
Merchandising, August, 1927. 
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Bell-Ringing 
Transformer 


An addition has recently been made 
to the ‘Hemco”’ line of bell-ringing 
transformers of George Richards & 
Company, 557 West Monroe Street, Chi- 
cago. 

The new transformer is of a combi- 
nation type. It is mounted on a 4-in. 
square cover, the cover being punched 
so that it will fit a 334-in. round box, a 
4-in. round box or 4-in. square box. In 
addition, the cover is perforated and 
scored so that the rim can be knocked 
off to form a 4-in. round cover if de- 
sired. The cover is equipped with a 
bushed knockout for a drop cord instal- 
lation to the same outlet box, thus sav- 
ing time in installation as well as the 
cost of an extra outlet box. The leads 
are differentiated, one being black and 
one white. They are insulated with 
bakelite. 

Single circuit secondary and _ three 
circuit secondary, 110-volt,  60-cycle 
types may be had. The transformer is 
designed primarily for ringing door 
bells, ringing alarms, onerating door 
openers, etc.—Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1927. 








Double-Pole Tumbler 
Switch and Pilot Light 
Combination 


Similar to the well kncwn Bryant 
No. 465 combination is a new No. 2959 
double-pole tumbler switch and _ pilot 
light combination, ready wired. The 
new combination, however, has tumbler 
switch substituted for the type ‘‘O”’ push 
switch in the 465 unit and the dome has 
been made smaller in diameter and 
more compact. Bryant Electric Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. Electrical 
Merchandising, August, 1927. 





“Templus” Plug 


The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has a new attachment plug 
made of Bryant ‘‘Templus’’ composi- 
tion. It is known as No. 778 and is 
finished in an attractive brown, highly 
polished. The small cord hole (9/32 in.) 
is an advantage where table lamns and 
household appliances are wired with 
small cords. The metal parts are of 
polished nickel. Bryant ‘‘Templus,” the 
eccmpany points out, retains its color, 
will not crack or warp, is odorless and 
will withstand very high temperatures. 
paral Electrical Merchandising, August, 
1927. 
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Armored Pony Plug Cap 


The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is announcing a new ar- 
mored pony attachment plug cap known 
as No. JZ. The cap is_ steel-covered 
and cadmium plated. This plating, 
which will not tarnish, is applied to the 
cap and prongs.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, August, 1927. 





Motor Starter 


“No larger than a telephone box” is 
the description given by the Cutler- 
Hammer Manufacturing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for its new across-the- 
line starter for 5 hp., a.c. motors. This 
new device handles motors of 5 hp. 
and under, gives push-button ccntrol 
of starting and stopping, provides ther- 
mal overload protection and no-voltage 
protection. 

The starter is provided with push-but- 
tons in the front cover of the case. The 
small size in most cases permits mount- 
ing of the starter where the control 
station would ordinarily be placed and 
the extra wiring and cost of a push- 
button station is thus saved. However, 
one or more push-button stations may 
be used if desired. The starter, the 
company announces, will be furnished ta 
machinery builders without the case for 
incorpcration in machinery design as 
standard equipment.—H#lectrical Mer- 
chandising, August, 1927. 

















Show Window Reflector 


Specially designed for use with the 
new inside frosted lamp is a new show 
window reflector, brought out by the 
Reflector & Illuminating Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Photometric tests, the company points 
out, show that exceptionally better con- 
trol of the light and greater efficiency is 
obtained with this specially-designed re- 
flector than are possible with reflectors 
of the ordinary type.—Hlectrical Mer- 
chandising, August, 1927. 








Wire Stripper 


For stripping insulation from electric 
wire the Pyramid Products Company, 
2311 South State Street, Chicago, has 
brought out its “E-Z” wire stripper 
which makes possible the stripping of 
junctions or terminals with equal ease. 
The tool will take any size wire from 
10 to 20 gage and strips from 3 in. to 
1 in. at each clip. Special sizes of the 
stripper may be had when desired. The 
stripper, it is claimed, will not injure 
the wire. V-shaped notches guide the 
wire in the size hole selected and with 
one snap the insulation is off. The 
tool operates like the ordinary pliers 
and is made to work equally well on 
solid conductor or stranded wire. In- 
tended list price, $3.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, August, 1927. 





Reflector Lamp Guards 


Six numbers of reflector guards for 
1amps 4 in. long or less, have been added 
to the lines of ‘‘“Flexco-Lok” and ‘‘Flexco” 
lamp guards of the Flexible Steel 
Lacing Comany, 4607 Lexington Street, 
Chicago. The new numbers include the 
key-locking ‘‘Flexco-Lok,”’ the non-lock- 
ing ‘‘Flexco” and the ‘Flexco’’ port- 
able type, each made to fit standard 
brass and 1% in. weatherproof socket.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1927. 





Fish Wire 


The feature of the ‘Rapid’ fish wire 
made by the Rapid Spring Compny, 
222 Second Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 8 
the patented ball point to make difficult 
bends easy to turn. The rounded edges 
are also an aid to easy fishing. ‘The 
wire is made of fine grade tempered 
steel. It comes in six sizes and in 59, 
75, 100, 150 and 200-ft. coils or longer, 
if desired. Size % in. x gy in., in _50-ft. 
length is listed at $1 while a 200-ft. 
length of 3 in. x ys in. wire is $7.8'.— 
Electrical Merchandising, August, 1927. 
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Latest Developments Gathered by the Editors 











Two-Piece Porcelain 
Receptacle 


A two-piece porcelain receptacle for 
ceiling fixtures, outlet boxes and sign 
work has been designed by the C. D. 
Wood Electric Company, Inec., 565 
Broadway, New York City. 

The receptacle has hook contacts to 
facilitate wiring. The wires are passed 
under the hooks, which are _ pressed 
down with a screw driver to clamp the 
wires in place, and a drop of solder is 
applied. The receptacle may then be 
made weatherproof by pouring sealing 
compound over the connection. The 
hook terminals are polarized, the tinned 
one being the ground. The receptacle 
is listed as No. 421H.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, August, 1927. 
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Wire Cutting and 
Stripping Tool 


In the new ‘Miller’ stripping tool 
made by the K. Miller Tool and Manu- 
featuring Company, Inc., Springfield, 
Mass., and marketed by Jordan B. Par- 
sons and Associates, Woolworth Build- 
ing, New York City, the cutting feature 
is of the shearing type, affording a 
square and neat end with little or no 
resistance. The blades are detachable 
and new blades may be secured any 
time at small cost. The knife, another 
added feature, cuts the outside cover- 
ing from lead lines, lamp cords, etc., 
allowing the wires to be separated first, 


‘then the insulation removed. 


The jaws of the tool are so constructed 
that the serrations crush and break 
up the insulation. The stop screw can 
be adjusted to efficiently strip any gage 
wire within the capacity of the tool. 
Intended retail price, $2.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, August, 1927. 





Porcelain Ornamental 
Ring Receptacles 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay, Station, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is marketing a new line 
of porcelain ornamental ring receptacles 
Which are made in a wide variety of 
body styles for ceiling fixtures or side 
Wall lighting units. 

These receptacles, it is pointed - cut, 
Save the cost of metal husks, fitters or 
ball lamp bands. In replacing these 
parts, the ring saves time in assembly. 
the ring clamps the receptacle in the 
fixture and supplies the ornament in one 
operation. 

‘The porcelain embossed ring is 2§ in. 
Wide and # in. high. 

These rings are supplied with an even, 
unglazed or bisque surface and, like 
the metal parts, will take the particular 
finish of each fixture. The rings may 
be sprayed, tinted or lacquered in poly- 
chrome, highlight relief, monochrome or 
plain colors, the matte surface taking 
the finish quickly. Glazed embossed 
rings can be supplied upon special order. 
Tos ernest Merchandising, August, 
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Projector Light 


A floodlight, focusing-type of unit for 
mounting close to vertical surfaces has 
been brought out by the Benjamin Elec- 
tric Manufacturing Company, 120 South 
Sangamon _ Street, Chicago. It was 
primarily designed to provide high in- 
tensity floodlighting for automobile 
finishing operations but can be used in 
furniture finishing plants, department 
stores, to illuminate tapestries, rugs and 
wall displays and in other installations 
where lack of space necessitates mount- 
ing the unit close to the surface to be 
illuminated. 

A special molded, heat-resisting glass 
lens causes the unit to give a wide 
flat beam of light. The’ greatest 
amount of light is directed toward the 
point farthest from and at the smallest 
angle with the reflector, while the lesser 
part is directed upon points nearest. 
The difference in angles and distances, 
it is explained, causes all points to re- 
ceive approximately the same amount of 
iijumination. 

The reflector is copper, the reflecting 
surface is plated with a non-tarnishing 
finish and highly polished. The neck 
is steel and contains focusing apparatus 
and two-piece porcelain socket. Outside 
metal parts are green enameled. The 
unit takes 300-500-watt lamps. Intended 
list price, $22.50.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, August, 1927. 


Wall Fixture with 
Convenience Outlet 


Pass & Seymour, Inc., Solvay Station, 
Syracuse, N. Y., is announcing a new 
wall fixture, No. 990. This device is a 
new departure, it is explained, because 
the method of attaching it is scmewhat 
unusual. It is furnished with a 3 to 3 
in. reducer and short nipple with nickeled 
finishing knob for attachment to the 
outlet box. A deep wide base covers 
almost any kind of outlet box. 

The fixture is fitted with pull chain 
with porcelain pendant and the stand- 
ard convenience outlet with one long 
and one short slot for polarizing, if 
desired. 

The 23-in. fitter, like the body, is 
made of porcelain and will not change 
color or lose its brilliant finish.—Zlec- 
trical Merchandising, August, 1927. 





One-Gang Combination 
Toggle Switch and 
Receptacle 


The Bryant Electric Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., is including among its new 
products a one-gang combination tog- 
gle switch and “Spartan” receptacle 
with “Templus” plate. It is knuwn as 
No. 2979 and is similar to the Bryant 
No. 2957 combination switch and recep- 
tacle, except that the receptacle boss is 
made in one piece with the plate. The 
latter is of Bryant ‘‘Templus” compo- 
sition and the surface around the “T” 
slots is circular and concave and has a 
vertical rib of ‘‘Templus” between the 
slots which makes the insertion of the 
plug very easy.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, August, 1927. 





Wire Stripper 


Any kind of insulation, rubber, cotton, 
enamel or asbestos, can be stripped 
clean and quick with the new wire 
stripper of the Foley Saw Tool Com- 
pany, Inc., 9 N. E. Main Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The length of the strip 
can be varied at will without special 
adjustments. Notched steel jaw plates 
are easily interchangeable to handle all 
sizes of wire. Space on the plates is 
provided for cutting wire. 

By stepping on the floor pedal, two 
notched steel jaws snap around the 
wire, cutting the insulation free, while 
the wire itself rests untouched in the 
jaws’ notches. An easy pull slides the 
insulation off and leaves the stripped 
wire-end clean. The tool can be attached 
to a bench or table and is so light and 
small that it can easily be carried with 
regular tools on outside jobs. Intended 
price, $15.—Electrical Merchandising, 
August, 1927. 
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Small Unit Heater 


The ‘Venturafin’ method of heating 
stores, corridors, entranceways, small 
factories, garages and other similar 
spaces is now available for smaller 
spaces through the Venturafin No. 2 
recently brought out by the American 
Blower Company, Detroit, Mich. 

The new unit is like the big Ven- 
turafin units in every respect except 
size. Working parts, construction and 
operating principles are the same; only, 
instead of providing circulating heat 
equivalent to 500 or 2,000 sq.ft. of radia- 
tion No. 2 yields an equivalent of from 
125 to 200 sq.ft. One of the new units, 
** is declared. does the work of three or 
four cast-iron radiators. — Electrical 
Merchandising, August, 1927. 
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Manufacturers’ “DEALER HELPS” 


Show Window, Counter, Mail Advertising and Specialty 
Aids Offered to Help the Dealer Get More Business 


Combating the Customer’s 
“That’s More Than I Want to 
Spend” Objection 


In a recent issue of the “Lightolier Link” 
the Lightolier Company, 569 Broadway, 
New York City, points out five ways to 
overcome price objection made by fixture 
customers. 

“People do care for quality lighting 
equipment but as long as you talk price, 
they consider price alone,” says the com- 
pany to its dealers. “As quickly as you 
begin to talk other things price is only one 
of the factors involved in the sale. The 
trouble with too many fixture dealers today 
is that their selling efforts are confined to 
a discussion of how little they can take 
from their prospect’s pocket instead of a 
discussion of how much beauty and attrac- 
tiveness will be added to the prospect’s 
home by quality lighting equipment. They 
meet the prospect on what they think is his 
ground instead of asking the prospect to 
meet them on what they should know is 
their field. 

“Almost every fixture prospect will pay 
more than he tells you he is willing to 
spend if you appeal to his pride, reason, 
vanity and thrift.” Here are the five tips : 

1. Point out that quality fixtures for the 
entire house cost less than a single piece of 
good furniture or the rug for a single room. 

2. If a builder’s allowance is involved 
and it comes to but $75, while your selec- 
tion comes to $115, explain that the $40 
additional, spread out over a period of 
years, means very little when the enormous 
improvement quality fixtures can make in 
every room, is taken into consideration. 

3. Emphasize the fact that quality fix- 
tures make a house more saleable and that 
if the house is to be resold, the fixtures will 
be equally as important as good hardware, 
good plumbing or a good heating plant. 

4. Show the economy of purchasing qual- 
ity fixtures. They are cheaper in the long 
run for many reasons. Cheap fixtures be- 
come unsightly in a year or two and must 
pe replaced or refinished. If the cost of 
replacement is added to the original price, 
cheap fixtures are more expensive. 

5. Fixtures are most likely of all decora- 
tive articles to attract attention and com- 
ment from guests because a lighted object 
is artistically the most important item in 
any room. People want the favorable opin- 
ions of their friends and are happier with 
their equipment when it secures approval. 





THE STANDARD ELECTRIC 
STOVE COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio, is 
announcing a new catalog. Attention is 
invited to the new line of wall and shelf- 
type ranges and to the improvements which 
have been made in the water heater line. 


THE CONNECTICUT AUTOMO- 
TIVE SPECIALTIES COMPANY, 


Bridgeport, Conn., has a “Caso-Lite” elec- 
tric cigar lighter display for counter use. 
The display includes an assortment of auto- 
mobile cigar lighters and one for desk use, 
which is provided free with each assort- 
ment. 
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Structural Steel 
Train Display 


Something new in toy train 
display is being offered by 
the Dorfan Company, 137 
Jackson Street, Newark, 
N. J., in the form of a 
structural steel stand. Five 
trains kept in continuous 
operation can be accommo- 
dated by the display, .lend- 
ing plenty of action to the 
window. The stand is built 
of heavy steel, nickel plated, 
with the structural part in 
orange Duco. It is avail- 
able in various sizes and 
is given free with different 
assortments of Dorfan 











trains. 





THE SAVAGE ARMS CORPORA- 
TION, Utica, N. Y., has a series of new 
sales helps which are characterized by the 
message, “Gone! Washday’s Last Hard 
Half,’—the rinsing and wringing by hand. 
There is a large window card, a giant re- 
production of the company’s Saturday Eve- 
ning Post advertisement, an attractive 
booklet giving washing directions and sev- 
eral colorful window pasters in vivid 
orange and blue, all emphasizing this mes- 
sage. In addition there are small envelope- 
size folders, “The Housewife’s Third De- 


“an and “The Better Way for Ironing 
ay. 


THE BELDING-HALL COMPANY, 
Belding, Mich., has two new publications 
on its porcelain “Notaseme” and “Century” 
household refrigerator cabinets and on its 
display and storage refrigerators for com- 
mercial use. 








Lamp Dimmer Display 


“Keep a low light burning” calls the 
customer's attention to a device she has 
long been looking for—a satisfactory 


night light. The display is in three 
colors and contains ten “Lo-Lite” 
lamp dimmers, made by the Kew Man- 
ufacturing Company, 1 Bethune Street, 
New York City. 








Copeland Issues New Dealer 
Helps 


_ Much new material is contained in the 
line of sales helps offered by the Copeland 
Sales Company, 630 Lycaste Street, 
Detroit, on the Copeland refrigerator. 

There is a new road sign directed to 
motorists, which read: “Copeland De- 
pendable Electric Refrigeration,” the trade- 
mark standing out in bold white letters 
against a bright blue background, with the 
dealer’s imprint contrasted in blue letters 
on a white panel. The sign measures 3 ft. 
x 5 ft., and is made of Keystone copper- 
bearing steel, making it rust-resisting. It 
is painted with Duco and a super-coating of 
weather-proof varnish. Each color is baked 
on to insure long life and brilliancy. The 
wooden frames are coated with a black 
waterproof oil paint and all corners bound 
with steel. The sign can be easily nailed 
to two-by-fours driven into the ground. 
The price of the sign is $3.10 f.ob. 
Coshocton, Ohio, including the dealer’s im- 
print. Orders must be for multiple of two 
so that they can be crated face to face to 
protect the signs. 

Another new aid to sales just off the 
press 1s a set of window cards, two of 
which are designed to add a touch of 
human interest to the display while the 
third card features the remote installation. 
os —— 16 in. x 37 in. and are 
printed in color. The 
Philadelohic y are $3 a set, f.o.b. 

Two window transparencies are also 
available. 

A new recipe book containing 52 recipes 
of frozen delicacies has just been issued 
and another new booklet outlining the 
executive personnel of the company, wit 
a list of the directors. 





“OIL HEATING, THE MODERN 
MIRACLE OF COMFORT,” is the title 
of a book on oil heating issued by the Oil 
Heating Institute, 350 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. The first section of the 
book discusses oil heating, the supply of 
oil, the selection of satisfactory oil heating 
equipment and its proper installation. 


Electrical Merchandising, August, 1927 
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Merchandising Displays for 
Fall Lamp Campaigns 
The Edison Lamp Works, 


Harrison, 
N. J., in conjunction with the Grand 
Rapids Equipment Corporation, is offering 
to retail agents and central stations a De 
Luxe merchandising table, designed espe- 
cially for agents enjoying a large volume 
of lamp business. 

The table is made of quartered oak 
throughout. The top of the table is con- 
structed of five-ply veneer seven-eights of 
an inch thick, thus insuring the top against 
warping. The top is divided into divisions 
to accommodate eighteen 15-watt, twenty- 
four 25-watt, twenty-four 40-watt, twelve 
50-watt, twenty-four 60-watt and eighteen 
100-watt lamps in their individual cartons. 
There is also space provided for display- 
ing some lamps loose, in front of each 
division. A shelf at the bottom accom- 
modates extra cartons. The table can be 
finished in any color to match store equip- 
ment. The price is $37.85 f.o.b. Grand 
Rapids and orders will be filled thirty days 
after date of receipt. 

There is also a merchandiser and dis- 
play stand, which is equipped with an at- 
tractor in the form of three colored lamps 
on flashers. This merchandiser contains a 
folding rack for display card, test sockets, 
shelf for carton and reminder card. With 
it may also be had a table on which to dis- 
play the merchandiser. The table is made 
of metal, wooden legs, 30:in. high, 23% in. 
deep, 27 in. wide and finished in flat ma- 
hogany. A shelf at the bottom provides 
for six lamp cartons. The merchandiser is 
$7.95 and the stand $6.50, delivered. Full 
information on the new sales helps avail- 
able may be had from the Edison Lamp 
Works at Harrison, N. J. 





THE EDISON ELECTRIC APPLI- 
ANCE COMPANY, INC., 5600 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago, has issued its 1927 
Hotpoint” Merchandiser for July-Decem- 
ber, 1927. In this book are listed all the 
Hotpoint” sales helps available during the 
last six months of 1927, giving as well the 
schedule of the company’s national adver- 
tising so that its dealers may tie up with 
this advertising by displays and local ad- 
vertising. 


THE RAINBOW APPLIANCE COR- 
PORATION, Rochester, N. Y., has a new 
circular called “Just a Finger’s Touch.” 
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To Help Iron Sales 


“Buy an iron now” is the message 
flashed to passers-by by the new 
three-piece window display of the 
Simplex Electric Heating Company, 85 
Sidney Street, Cambridge, Mass. This 
new display, the center card of which 
is here illustrated, is lithographed in 
several colors. One of the side dis- 
plays calls attention to the unbreak- 
able all-steel plug and the other 
stresses the high-speed enclosed coil 
heating element. 





THE UTENSILS COMPANY, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., in the way of dealer helps, 
has available a window trim consisting of 
a large paster in black and red on a white 
ground with the message, “Rest! While 
You Iron With the Automatic Electric 
Utenco Ironer—On Display Here,” and 
several small circular pasters showing the 
Utenco in its various ironing uses. There 
are also small folders for direct mail use, 
a “How” operating book as well as electros 
and mats for newspaper advertising. 


ADAMS BROS. COMPANY, INC., 
1500 Fayette Street, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
available to dealers handling its wall-type 
heater a special display stand for demon- 
strating the heater in operation. 
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Salesmanship as a Profession 


Intelligence (common sense) is the first 
requisite of the successful salesman, fol- 
lowed by honesty, good health, personality, 
sincerity, ambition and _ pereverance. 
These are the natural qualities a salesman 
should possess, points out H. G. Grosse, 
president of the American Ironing Ma- 
chine Company, 100 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, in his manual on salesmanship, en- 
titled, “Knowledge is Power.” 

These requisites are taken up in detail 
as are the acquired qualifications of 
imagination, preparation, confidence and 
tact. Other chapters included in the book 
are those on “Two Kinds of Sales,” ‘“Pros- 
pects for the Purchase of the Simplex 
Ironer,” “Objections Sometimes Raised 
and How to Meet Them,” “Questions 
Sometimes Asked and How to Answer 
Them,” “The Power of Suggestion,” and 
“Fifty Ways I Can Improve Myself.” 





THE PLAINVILLE ELECTRICAL 
PRODUCTS COMPANY, Plainville, 
Conn., has issued its catalog No. 10 on 
panel boards, switch boards, fuse reducers, 
knife switches, etc. 


THE FRIEDLEY-VOSHARDT COM- 
PANY, 733 South Halsted Street, Chicago, 
has issued a new 24-page catalog on its 
lanterns for exterior and interior use. 





Welsbach Refrigeration Book 


“Electric Refrigeration’s Fourth Dimen- 
sion” is the title of a de luxe large-size 
book issued by the Welsbach Company, 
Gloucester City, N. J. An explanatory 
note states that the book has been pre- 
pared for those executives who are inter- 
ested in the “higher mathematics” of elec- 
tric refrigeration distribution as they relate 
to administration—profits and good will. 
“The book’s greatest contribution.” it is 
explained, “will be to officers and directors 
of large distributing factors...... To the 
far-seeing administrator the crux of do- 
mestic electric refrigeration for the dis- 
tributor is not covered in any three-dimen- 
sional discussion. The paramount issue is 
the Fourth Dimension—the projection of 
Maintenance cost.” 

Part I of the book is devoted exclusively 
to this fourth dimension. Part II contains 
a brief discussion of Welsbach features, 
plus portraits of Welsbach cabinets. 





Picturing the Many Uses of the Small Range 
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By means of attractive window cards, in color, the Swartz- 
baugh Manufacturing Company, Toledo, Ohio, calls attention 
to the versatility of its small electric range which consists 
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of full-size oven and surface burner, operating from the 
As the cards indicate, the range can be 


used for every cooking operation afforded by the large range. 
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Popular Association Island 
Conference, August 28-31 


Electrical men from all over the country 
will attend the well known annual trade 
gathering at Camp Co-operation VII. on 
Association Island, August 28-31. The 
program for the get-together to be held on 
this little island off Henderson Harbor, 
N. Y., as planned, provides for addresses 
by Howard T. Sands, president of the 
N.E.L.A.; Gerard Swope, president of the 
N.E.M.A.; G. E. Cullinan, chairman of 
the executive committee, E.S.J.A. and 
Clyde L. Chamblin, president A.E.I. on the 
opening day, Sunday, followed by an out- 
lme of the S.E.D.’s reorganization plan by 
president W. W. Freeman and an address, 
“The Next Big Problem,” by Earl White- 
horne, associate editor, Electrical Mer- 
chandising. 

The tentative program, subject to the 
acceptance of scheduled speakers, calls for 
addresses by: C. L. Dunn, Ohio Public 
Service Company; Carl H. Christine, St. 
Louis Electrical Board of Trade; Robert 
M. Dederich, Cincinnati Electric Club; 
J. S. Bartlett, Electrical League of Toledo; 
R. Bourke Corcoran, The Electric Associa- 
tion, Chicago; George Bakewell, Electrical 
League of Colorado; S. L. Nicholson; 
Fred Vose, National Electrical Credit As- 
sociation; B. Badrian, Red Seal Head- 
quarters; Paul S. Clapp, N.E.L.A.; A. E. 
oar” N.E.M.A. and Laurence W. Davis, 
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Ample provision has been made for 
recreation under the leadership of J. H. 
Van Aernam of Pittsburgh. Further in- 
formation may be obtained from the So- 
ciety for Electrical Development, 420 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City, where the 
conference program is being completed. 





Davidson Again Heads 
N.E.L.A. Commercial Section 


J. E. Davidson, president of the Nationa! 
Electric Light Association in 1925-1926 
and chairman of the commercial national 
section last year, has been re-appointed 
to this latter position by H. T. Sands, 
present head of the association. 

Mr. Davidson, it will be remembered, 
directed a particularly successful National 
Home Lighting activity, several years ago, 
when he was chairman of the lighting edu- 
cational committee of the association. He 
is at present vice-president and general 
manager of the Nebraska Power Company. 

At the same time President Sands also 
appointed the following national section 
chairmen: E. A. Davis, Middle West 
Utilities Company, accounting national sec- 
tion; E. C. Stone, Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, engineering national section and 
J. F. Owens, Oklahoma Gas and Electric 
Company, public relations national section. 





Not One Electric Home—But Four! 
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The Grand Rapids Electric Club of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., attracted 32,470 
people to its Ottawa Hills exhibit of 
adequate wiring and modern electrical 
equipment. House One was unplastered 
and left as a cross-section wiring ex- 
hibit, house Two was finished but not 
furnished, while numbers three and 
four were complete with appliance 
demonstrations in progress. 


Trade 


Office Lighting Enthusiasts 

















Herbert S. Nonneinan, Dayton Power 
& Light Company on the left and Al 
Wakefield, F. W. Wakefield Brass 
Company on the right, have joined 
forces to make office lighting an im- 
portant feature of the industry’s bet- 
ter-lighting program. Herb and Al 
declare that the market opportunity 
for the sale of improved lighting in 
business offices is as great as was the 
kitchen light opportunity three years 
ago, or the residence re-fixturing op- 
portunity of this year. 





Reports of Geneva Conference 
Available 


Reports of the recent International In- 
dustrial Conference at Geneva, Switzer- 
land, which was attended by Edward J. 
Mehren, vice-president of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., Inc., are available for 
readers of Electrical Merchandising. 

The industrial conference was planned to 
stabilize industry in the nations of the 
world and was attended by delegates from 
the major world powers. 





Oil Burner Association to 
Increase National Advertising 


At the quarterly meeting of the board ot 
directors of the American Oil Burner As- 
sociation held late in July, the major fac- 
tors affecting the future of the oil heating 
industry were discussed. Among. these 
were: the settlement of patent litigation 
within the industry itself, the proposed 
co-ordination of state laws and regulations 
affecting oil heating for domestic and i 
dustrial purposes; similar standards of 1 
stallation methods in all communities am 
the advertising of oil heating devices am 
equipment on a national scale. 
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Radio as a Load Builder 
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QUESTIONNAIRE 
FROM 4 LARGE BROADCASTING STATIONS ONE EACH IN EAST 
MOODLE EAST, CENTER, & WEST COAST OF UNITED STATES. 
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This very interesting graph prepared 
by the National Electrical Manufac- 
turers Association, showing the per 
cent of listeners using radio receivers 
in excess of any given number of hours 
per week becomes more _ interesting 
when “crossed” with the McGraw-Hill 
information that the ayerage electric 
set consumes 137 kw.-hr. per year. 








The meeting was addressed by Lionel 
: Jacobs, president, who discussed patents 
and Rufus Richart, assistant director of the 
aad Oil Heating Institute, who outlined rules 
and ordinances in various states, affecting 
the installation of burners. Following the 





ower 








sae meeting the board of counsellors of the Oil 
oined Heating Institute approved a proposed plan 
1 im- : ° OE Pp 
e~4 for extensive promotional advertising in 
d Al local newspapers throughout the country, 
unity to supplement present space in national 
“ the magazines. 
years 
y Op- 
W. L. Frost Heads Pacific 
— Coast Association 
nce _ The Pacific Coast Electrical Associa- 
tion, at its recent convention in Santa Cruz, 
Cal., elected W. L. Frost, general com- 
1 ie mercial manager, Southern California Edi- 
sone son Company, president. Mr. Frost has 
ed J. long been a prominent figure in the activi- 
y-Hill ties of the National Electric Light Asso- 
» for ciation, having served as a member of the 
executive committee of the commerciai 
wt national section in 1926-1927. 
f the 
from 
THE ROCHESTER ELECTRICAL 
LEAGUE of Rochester, N. Y., held its 
annual outing recently by journeying to 
(0 oburg, Ontario. More than 350 members 
sing of the association, representing 60 elec- 
trical firms of the city, attended, breaking 
+" of all attendance records for the group. 
r AAS- 
> fac- SUPERIOR ICELESS REFRIGERA- 
ating TOR, INC., has removed its general offices 
these from the Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ration to Canton, where its factories are located, 
posed mM order to attain the efficiency possible 
ations with production, engineering, sales and 
- in- administrative divisions all under one roof. 
yt in- 
; and THE PUBLIC UTILITIES ADVER- 
; and TISING ASSOCIATION has elected the 


following officers for the ensuing year: 
Cha Mullaney, Chicago, president; J. 
harles Jordan, San Francisco, first vice- 
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iJ President; Donald Mackie, Jackson, Mich., 
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second vice-president; J. M. Barnes, New 
Orleans, third vice-president; John F. 
Weedon, Chicago, secretary and C. W. 
Person, New York, treasurer. 


THE HOOVER COMPANY, North 
Canton, Ohio manufacturer of vacuum 
cleaners, staged its seventh international 
convention at Hoover Camp, a tented city 
not far from headquarters, during the two 
weeks of July 5-19. During the first week 
350 salesmen attended and during the sec- 
ond more than 275 district managers were 
“on deck.” Business sessions were held 
daily, with sports and entertainment be- 
tween sessions. Hoover re-sales, according 
to the company, have increased 30.9 per 
cent in the first six months of this year in 
the United States and Canada. The in- 
crease in European sales during the sale 
period was 9 per cent. 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo., manufacturer of “Brasco- 
lite” semi-indirect fixtures, has just organ- 
ized a refixturing department and will 
devote much of its attention to this activ- 
ity. Robert B. Ely, formerly with the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, commercial lighting division, 
will head this department. At present eight 
district managers will devote their entire 
time to contacting central station sales 
managers and contractor-dealers introduc- 
ing a new line of fixtures which has been 
specially designed to meet the requirements 
of this market. These fixtures will all be 
provided with a convenience outlet. A plan 
book outlining the refixturing policies of 
this concern and describing the new fix- 
tures will shortly be available for central 
station men. 

The first meeting of the field force of 
this department was held in St. Louis 
July 12-14 and was addressed by Ray Sut- 
liffe, western editor of Electrical Merchan- 
dising. Mr. Sutliffe outlined the present 
status of the refixturing situation, its prob- 
lems and the possibilities for volume busi- 
ness in this interesting and extensive 
market. 





A. L. E. A. Men Compete for 
Golf Trophy 

















A. D. Curtis, president of Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., (the gentleman_ with 
the “jimmy pipe’’) and Kenneth Curtis, 
chairman of the board cf control of 
the same company hold aloft the Curtis 
Cup Golf Trophy, to be awarded to 
the member of the Artistic Lighting 
Equipment Association who wins it 
three times this year. Marshall T. 
Gleason has already “nabbed” 
first leg. 


the 
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SUNNY LINE APPLIANCES, INC., 
electrical household appliance manufac- 
turer of Detroit, Mich. is planning to 
greatly increase production of its new 
“Sunnysuds” washer. Increased production 
in order to take care of an increasing de- 
mand for its merchandise has been made 
possible by the support of a group of finan- 
ciers of Lima, Ohio; L. A. Larson, Lima 
Locomotive Works; E. R. Curtin, Lima 
Trust Company, H. L. Breckinridge, Supe- 
rior Body Company, and J. E. Calvin, 
Ohio Steel Foundry Company, all presi- 
dents of their respective companies. 


THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, Bridgeport, Conn., has elected 
Walter Cary president. Mr. Cary was 
formerly first vice-president of the West- 
inghouse Lamp Company and _ succeeds 
W. C. Bryant, who founded the company 
in 1888. Mr. Bryant has headed the or- 
ganization for 39 years and will retain an 
active interest in its affairs as chairman 
of the board. 


PORCELAIN PRODUCTS, INC., is 
the name of the largest manufacturer of 
porcelain in the world, just formed by the 
merger of the Findlay Porcelain Company ; 


Federal Porcelain Company; General 
Porcelain Company; National Porcelain 
Company; Ravenswood Porcelain Com- 


pany and Cincinnati Porcelain Company, 
with general offices at Findlay, Ohio. J. E. 
Bicknell is president; F. E. Owen, vice- 
president; John G. Loy, secretary and 
treasurer, Jos. V. Patterson, sales man- 
ager and H. A. Eatherton, production 
manager. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC 
STOVE COMPANY, Toledo manufac- 
turer of electrically heated appliances, is 
now represented in the state of Michigan 
by Clarence J. Henry who has offices at 
400 Penobscot Building, Detroit. Mr. 
Henry has been identified with the elec- 
trical trade since 1907 and was formerly 
with the Indianapolis Light & Heat Com- 
pany. 


THE IVES TOY COMPANY of 
Bridgeport, Conn., large electrical toy 
manufacturer, is planning to double the 
number of its shop employees, following a 
reorganization meeting held recently. The 
company voted to increase the capital stock 
of the company and elected H. C. Ives, 
president of the board. C. R. Johnson is 
president; Miss M. S. Platt, assistant treas- 
urer and C. H. Silliman, secretary. 


THE REYNOLDS SPRING COM- 
PANY of Jackson, Mich., held a sales con- 
ference for the executives and sales repre- 
sentatives of its “Reynolite”’ division late 
last month. John G. Rossiter, sales man- 
ager of the division presided at the meet- 
ing, discussing a further expansion of the 
company’s present system of merchandising 
and distributing. 


THE WESTERN ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY has appointed W. F. Hosford 
comptroller of manufacture, succeeding 
J. W. Bancker, recently made a director 
of the company and vice-president in 
charge of purchases and traffic; David 
Levinger, engineer of manufacture, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Hosford and J. R. Shea, 
superintendent of manufacturing develop- 
ment, the position formerly held by Mr. 
Levinger. All three men are at present 
in Koln, Germany, where they are study- 
ing recent developments in manufacturing 
methods and have been cabled of their 
appointments. 








* 
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THE MID-WEST GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC SUPPLY COMPANY has pur- 
chased the B-R Electric Supply Company 
and will operate plants in Omaha, Des 
Moines, Kansas City and St. Joseph in 
order to provide a more uniform and eff- 
cient distributing service to the electrical 
trade of the middle-west. Operating per- 
sonnel will remain as heretofore, with the 
following officers: J. L. Buchanan, presi- 
dent, Kansas City; A. H. Luebbe, vice- 
president, Omaha; W. F. Young, secretary- 
treasurer, Kansas City, and G. K. West, 
assistant treasurer, Omaha. A plant has 
been opened in “St. Jo.” at Third and Jule 
Streets under the direction of J. W. Han- 
kins, manager and Roy Gleason, service 
manager. 


THE ROACH APPLETON MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, Chicago, 1s 
now distributing “Raco” electrical products 
in Oklahoma and Texas exclusive of the 
Panhandle district through Royal Smith, 
sales agent with offices at 2807 Commerce 
Street, Dallas. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with the Smith-Perry Electrical Sup- 
ply Company. 


THE AMERICAN ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY of St. Joseph, Mo., celebrated its 
30th anniversary recently by moving into 
its new home, a five-story building at 116- 
118 North Fourth Street of that city. The 
company is one of the largest distributors 
of electrical appliances, supplies, lighting 
fixtures and radio apparatus in the middle 
west. 


THE FEDERAL ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY, Chicago, has opened downtown 
offices in Suite 251, Marquette Building, 
140 South Dearborn Street, where con- 
ference rooms, stenographic and telephone 
services are available to out-of-town vis- 
itors, according to M. Evans, sales 
manager of the Household Division. 


THE TRUMBULL - VANDERPOOL 
ELECTRIC MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Bantam, Conn., held its annual 
sales conference at the Blue Spruce Inn, 
Bantam Lake, on July 18, 19 and 20. Rep- 
resentatives of the company from all parts 
of the country were in attendance and it 
was voted to be the most successful sales 
conference this company has ever held. 


THE APPLETON RUBBER COM- 
PANY, manufacturer of electrical tape, 
at a recent stockholder’s meeting elected 
the following officers: H. O. Phillips, 
president; J. E. Cameron, treasurer and 
general manager; Paul O. Lawton, secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer and Robert 
Cowen, factory manager. 


THE DECORATIVE LAMP AND 
SHADE COMPANY has removed its 
office to 1217-33 Spring Garden Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., where more space 1s 
available than in its former location in that 
city. 


THE TUBULAR WOVEN _ FABRIC 
COMPANY of Pawtucket, R. I., has dis- 
continued its arrangement with Allied 
Industries, Inc., formerly Pacific coast rep- 
resentative and has appointed C. Dent 
Slaughter representative for the entire 
“Durabilt” line with offices and warehouses 
in principal west coast jobbing cities. 


WALTER J. McMAHON has been 
anpointed sales manager of the Central 
Flatiron Manufacturing Company, John- 
son City, N. Y., maker of “Betsy Ross” 
appliances. He was formerly eastern sales 
manager for the Russell’ Electric Company 


What the Oregon Climate 
Does to Electric Cleaners 

















Out in Oregon they tell you that if you 
leave a little gimlet out of doors in 
the sunlight for a few days it will 
grow to be a great big auger. Accord- 
ing to Royal E. Johnson of the Jones 
Electric Company, Portland, Oregon, 
the climate of his state is responsible 
for similar remarkable developments 
in the line of electric appliances. Here 
is one of them—a cleaner with a 30- 
inch nozzle. The machine, sold by Mr. 
Johnson, is used to clean a _ roller- 
skating rink in Portland. 





of Chicago, “Hold-Heet” appliances, and 
previous to that, sales engineer in the 
eastern district for Cutler-Hammer. 


PAUL D. CRAVATH, for thirty years 
counsel, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, has been elected tem- 
porary chairman of the board of directors, 
for the time filling the vacancy left by the 
death of Guy E. Tripp. W. L. Mellon 
of Pittsburgh has also been appointed a 
member of the board. 


METRO-VICK SUPPLIES, LTD., 
London, England, has appointed A. E. 
lliffe, formerly sales manager of Benjamin 
Electric, Ltd., sales manager. Mr. Iliffe 
took over his new duties early in August. 
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THE ROYAL DISTRIBUTING COM- 
PANY, successors to Royal Electrical 
Laboratories, is now located in its new 
headquarters at 129 Belmont Avenue, New- 
ark, N. J. 


H. T. SANDS, president of the N.E.L.A. 
and L. P. Hammond, have been elected 
vice-presidents of the Electric Bond & 
Share Company. Mr. Sands joined the 
company in the spring of 1926. Previous to 
this connection he was vice-president of 


_Charles H. Tenney & Company, Boston. 


HOLLIS R. JOHNSON, who is weil 
known in the Southwest in the electrical 
jobbing and Central Station fields, has 
joined the Edwin F. Guth Company, cen- 
tral station division, and will be in charge 
of the campaigns that are to be conducted 
in the Southwest. Mr. Johnson was for- 
merly with the Commercial Electric Sup- 
ply Company and Stone & Webster. 


GEORGE W. QUENTIN has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer of the American 
Transformer Company of Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Quentin was formerly promotion man- 
ager of Electrical World, a McGraw-Hill 
publication, and has been identified with 
the electrical industry for a number of 
years. Prior to his connection with Elec- 
trical World he was affiliated with the 
American Blower Company, Pittsburgh; 
and the Duquesne Light Company. He 
will spend most of his time in the field in 
the interest of “Amertran” products. 


C. T. HUNTER has received the ap- 
pointment of district manager of the Jas- 
per operations, we see from the latest issue 
of “Pointers,” the selling guide of the 
Alabama Power Company, Gulf Electric 
Company, Gulf Power Company and Mis- 
sissippi Power Company. Mr. Hunter has 
long been an active merchandiser of elec- 
trical appliances. 


J. S. SUTHERLAND, who has been 
located in the New York office of the 
Southeastern Power & Light Company for 
the last year, assisting F. P. Cummings, 
has completed that work and is now in 
Birmingham, Ala., assisting A. B. Collins 
in all phases of the commercial work. 

















American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers Association 


Association of Electragists, 
International 


Camp Co-Operation VII 
Auspices, Society for Electrical 
Development 


Illuminating Engineering Society 





National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, Policies Division 


Apparatus Division 


National Electric Light Association 
New England Division 


Rocky Mountain Division 


National Electric Credit Association 


| Pennsylvania State Association of 
| Electrical Contractors, Electrical 
| and Radio Show 





Electrical Conventions and Shows Coming 


Chicago, Il. September 21 


St. Louis, Mo. August 8-13 


Association Island, 
Henderson Har- 
bor, N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. 


Association Island, 
NY: 


Briarcliff, N. Y. 


New London, Conn. 


August 28-31 
October 10-14 
September 1-2-3 


October 24-27 
September 12-15 


Colorado Springs, October 17-20 


Colo. 
Philadelphia, Pa. November 11 
Erie, Pa. Sept. 12-13-14 
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Electrical Merchandising 
| in England 
(Continued from page 95) 

The tendency in general is toward 
a wider acceptance of the contractor 
dealer for wiring and in the province 


‘of the sale of the small appliance. The 
power company on the other hand is 


gradually taking over the field of in-. 


stallment selling, renting, servicing 
and the giving of general electrical 
advice. It is stated that with the ap- 
pliances on which the service burden 
is considerable, such as the electric 
range, the power companies prefer 
renting to selling outright, as under 
the former arrangement the con- 
sumer pays a continuing upkeep 
charge which covers the expense of 
maintenance and at the same time is 
large enough gradually to amortize 
the investment, so that the equipment 
can be replaced by the time it is worn 
out. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS ESPECIALLY 
ACTIVE 


Several co-operative groups are 
doing excellent work in promoting the 
use of electric appliances. Each 
branch of the industry has its own 
organization and these in turn make 
contributions and are represented in 
the management of the Electrical 
Development Association. 

Of the individual societies, that of 
the Lighting Manufacturers should 
perhaps receive special mention. This 
organization has established Lighting 
3ureaus in different sections of the 
country which. have headquarters 
with lecture rooms and offices and 
give lectures and demonstrations 
from time to time to groups of archi- 
tects, builders, merchants, manu- 
facturers and others especially inter- 
ested. A knockdown display of 
lighting units is also used at fairs and 
conventions. 

The E. D. A. receives support from 
the power companies (1/10 of 1 per 
cent of their revenue), the manu- 
facturers, the contractors and the 
wholesalers in amounts which de- 
crease in the order named. The direc- 
tion is in the hands of a council made 
up of representatives from each 
smaller organization with an execu- 
tive secretary in charge. Funds are 
expended in two general classes of 
activity—about one-third for the 
general maintenance of the office, the 
giving of advice on request, insurance 
of promotional literature and_ like 
offices and about two-thirds on an 
active campaign for the promotion of 
the use of electricity which usually 


covers the months from September to 
flay. 

Among the activities listed by the 
society are lectures to girl guides and 
boy scouts, rotary clubs and others; 
moving picture films on electrical 
subjects loaned sometimes with lec- 
tures, sometimes without; a travel- 
ling exhibit van; encouragement and 
participation in demonstration elec- 
trical homes. At the Annual Ideal 
Home Exhibition, for instance, the 
Association presented an electrical 
exhibit which was seen by over 
150,000 visitors and which brought 
out 12,000 written inquiries which 
were passed on as seemed appropriate 
to power companies and manufac- 
turers as excellent prospect lists. 

An attractive feature of this ex- 
hibit was the “1875” kitchen and liv- 
ing room inhabited by wax figures in 
the costume of the period, showing a 
contrast of home conditions then and 
now. Appliances were loaned by 
manufacturers and E. D. A. demon- 
strators were continuously on hand. 
In addition the association has ex- 
hibited at thirty-seven other gather- 
ings and fairs throughout England 
and Scotland during the past year. 

An electrical association for house- 
wives has been started and is arous- 
ing widespread interest. This or- 
ganization has its own journal with 
a circulation of 6,000 and holds regu- 
lar meetings with lecturers on house- 
hold subjects. Evening lectures for 
electrical saleswomen and domestic 
science teachers have proven very 
successful and the teaching of elec- 
trical subjects in girls’ schools is also 
given special encouragement. 

The organization, of course, has 
received support from the wives of 
men in the electrical industry who 
with their friends formed the original 
nucleus, but it has now grown far be- 
yond this limit and is reaching the 
general housewife who wishes to 
keep in touch with modern household 
progress. 


Home Licutinc Contest Now 
IN PROGRESS 


The main work of the E. D. A., 
however, is in its annual active edu- 
cational campaign. For the year 
1926-1927 this took the form of a 
Home Lighting Contest conducted 
along somewhat similar lines to that 
held a year or so ago in the United 
States. About $150,000 was ex- 
pended in this campaign, which re- 
ceived support from the electric 
lighting manufacturers and the power 
companies, as well as from the gen- 
eral industry. The first prize was an 
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electric home to be constructed. on the 
site selected by the winner at a cost 
of about $12,000, or an alternate cash 
prize of somewhat less. Several other 
prizes consisting of cash awards and 
electrical appliances were also 
offered. 

The plan was in the hands of seven 
regional committees made up of rep- 
resentatives from all branches of the 
industry and has been very effectively 
carried out. Three hundred and fifty 
power companies and 2,200 con- 
tractors took an active part in the 
campaign. Demonstration homes in 
all parts of England; advertising 
both by the E. D. A. and by local 
interests; standardized window dis- 
plays furnished for each month; sug- 
gested sales letters; cuts furnished 
and widespread publicity were fea- 
tures of the event. 

The contest was widely advertised 
originally in the press, the public be- 
ing directed to apply to local dealers 
for booklets and particulars. Many 
of the more enterprising shops took 
advantage of the opportunity to erect 
displays of sample lighting which 


‘the contestants might study. Quite a 


bit of actual business and many ac- 
quaintances which will bring future 
returns resulted. 


Pustic Hicuty INTERESTED 
IN CONTESTS 


Over 1,500,000 persons applied 
for booklets, of whom 10 per cent or 
about 150,000 submitted replies. The 
contest has just been judged but the 
award not yet announced, so that it 
is a bit early to attempt to judge re- 
sults, but it is evident that the elec- 
trical industry itself as well as the 
public has learned much through this 
event in regard to the subject of elec- 
tric lighting. 

Under consideration by Parliament 
at the present time, with every pros- 
pect of favorable action, is the Elec- 
trical Supply Bill which provides for 
a gradual standardization of voltages 
and frequencies throughout Great 
Britain. It is expected that this will 
give a tremendous impetus to the elec- 
tric lighting and appliance industry. 
The industry seems well disposed and 
well organized to take advantage of 
the opportunity when it arrives, so 
that the coming year will probably be 
one of great electrical progress. 

Though actual merchandising con- 
ditions in England at the present 
time are not such as to excite the envy 
of American merchants the excellent 
methods employed in promotional 
campaigns now under way are worthy 
of consideration. 
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Wise Fall Buying 
(Continued from page 77) 


the changed practices. Adopted gen- 
erally by retailers originally as a pro- 
tective measure, it has come to be 
recognized as an important factor in 
the more efficient and scientific mer- 
chandising so essential in this day of 
extreme competition. 


Bupcet CoNTROL A HELPFUL 
FACTOR 


Two methods of buying control 
have come into practice to assist 
the merchant in regulating his 
stocks more closely. One is called 
budgetary control and the other unit 
control. The former, speaking gen- 
erally, is based on a control of stocks 
by dollars and cents and the latter by 
units of merchandise. 

In a specialty business, such as 
washing machines, vacuum sweepers, 
and radio sets, unit control can be 
easily and simply used; what is 
necessary is to forecast the consump- 
tion of customers by months or weeks 
in units of merchandise and buy 
accordingly. 

In a more general business where 
a great number of small articles are 
handled, such as a general electric 
store, budgetary control will undoubt- 
edly be found more practical, because 
unit control, under such circum- 
stances, requires a vast amount of 
statistics, time and expense. In the 
case of budgetary control, the factors 
taken into consideration, when buy- 
ing, are the amount of stock on hand 
and the expected sales by months. 
By subtracting the stock on hand 
from the sales, the amount necessary 
to purchase is arrived at. Arrange 
deliveries accordingly. 

A merchant should always err upon 
the side of conservatism when buying, 
but it is frequently found that when a 
merchant goes whole-heartedly into 
buying control, he is apt to go too 
far, with the result that he does not 
have in stock that which his customers 
call for. 

This, of course, is worse than hav- 
ing too much merchandise, because 
the customer has a right to expect 
that you will be able to fulfill any 
reasonable request. Don’t stock 

everything that you get a call for, but 
be sure to have in stock those things 
you find are usually called for. 

It would not be wise to advocate, 
except in the smallest and youngest 
of businesses, a practice of confining 
all purchases to one resource, but I 
most certainly would tie up with a 


local jobber who would give me serv- 
ice in the way of prompt deliveries, 
in small quantities, at fair prices. 





$15 and a Bicycle 
(Continued from page 89) 


to give prompt service to customers in 
trouble. Each service man carries 
with him a supply of report cards. On 
these he lists information which he 
may have gained as to the possibility 
of the service customer buying some 
other appliance. The radio service 
men carry a slightly different card for 
their own use. On their card, they 
report the name and address of the 
customer, her telephone number, the 
make of radio set she has and the 
equipment it carries. This gives 
the sales department an opportunity 
to suggest a new set or accessories. 

The service department is featured 
strongly to both radio customers and 
buyers of general appliances, and 
some of the firm’s most valuable sales 
tips come through this department. 

More than eighteen years ago, when 
direct-mail advertising and the Dun- 
can electrical firm were in their in- 
fancy, Mr. Duncan began using 
direct-mail advertising to sell his 
neighbors on his service. He has 
used this same means of publicity con- 
sistently since. 


Direct-Mait Best ADVERTISING 


He has found the most efficient 
type of direct-mail advertising at the 
present time to be government post 
cards, carrying a brief, definite, 
message. Each week or two weeks, 
he has a mailing of the cards printed, 
each featuring a specific service, aside 
from carrying the name and slogan 
of the firm. One card features radio 
repairing and battery service ; another 
features the rental and repair of 
vacuum cleaners ; another features the 
repairing of washing machines and 
electric irons, and so on. Each gets 
over a message in brief, understand- 
able style. 

Mr. Duncan maintains that if an 
electrical firm expects to sell to 
women, it must present a sales room 
that is inviting to women. As a con- 
sequence, he takes particular interest 
in the appearance of his sales floor. 
Individual display cases, all-glass, are 
liberally employed; as. are glass 
counters and glass wall cases. No de- 
partment store presents a more invit- 
ing, dignified appearance than the 
sales room of the Duncan establish- 
ment; and the display windows al- 
ways tie up with the displays on the 
sales floor. 
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Lamp Socket Cookery 
(Continued from page 80) 


are many uses that manufacturers do 
not ordinarily list in their printed 
matter and it is this information that 
the housewife will gratefully receive. 
The canning season is now at hand 
and the electric cooker and the oven 
of the small range makes a splendid 
medium for canning small quantities 
of fruits and vegetables at one time. 
Most housewives wish to can only 
small quantities of fruits at a time so 
that the small appliances in no way 
limit canning activities. 


CAREFUL SELECTION OF VEGETABLES 
IMPORTANT 


In an article on the electric cooker, 
Good Housekeeping Institute pointed 
out that the cooker may be used in 
either of two ways. It may be used 
exactly as one uses the oven of the 
range for baking breads, cakes and 
pies and for roasting meat; or it may 
be used for foods which can be cooked 
slowly for several hours at a lower 
temperature. When using the cooker 
as an oven, the heat is left on during 
most of the cooking process in order 
to maintain the higher temperature 
necessary and the same attention must 
be given as for oven cookery. 

For longer cookery, the electricity 
is either turned off or in some cookers 
is shut off automatically, as soon as 
the food reaches the desired tempera- 
ture. The cooking is continued on 
the retained or stored heat, but at a 
much lower temperature than in the 
quick, direct, process. 

In planning menus, it is wise for 
the housekeeper to choose for any 
one meal those foods requiring some- 
where near the same temperature and 
length of time for cooking. Pot roasts 
and Swiss steaks require long, slow 
cooking and with these meat dishes 
such vegetables as lima beans, beets, 
potatoes, onions or carrots should be 
selected because these vegetables are 
well adapted to long-period cookery, 
and may be left in the cooker several 
hours. 

For short-period cookery green 
vegetables should be chosen, such as 
asparagus, spinach, cauliflower or 
cabbage which are not successful with 
the longer period of cooking. Many 
foods, however, like tomatoes, corn 
and peas, which require short cook- 
ing, are not impaired when left in the 
cooker a longer time and the process 
of cooking a meal is greatly sim- 
plified. 
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Much Have You Lost ? 





The standard Charavay 
with 20 to 36 in. propel- 
ler, multiple blades if 
desirei, cast aluminum 
frame and supports, auto- 
matic shutter furnished 
when specified. 


F you’ve not stocked the 

Charavay line of venti- 
lators, you've been losing a 
lot of money this summer. 
We mean that. Charavay 
units sell fast! 








But you’ve still got most of 

August and all of September 

to cash in on. Then the 

fall and winter season — 

Charavays sell fast then, too—for offices, stores, schools, 
factories, public buildings, hotels—everyplace. 


The sales points? There’s so many real good ones we’d 
rather write you all about them. Write today for com- 
plete information. Charavay ventilating fans will earn 
big profits for you. Make us prove it! 


HARTZELL PROPELLER COMPANY | 


PIQUA, 
OHIO 





